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EICRBALTRB. 


THE VOICES AT THE THRONE. 
BY T. WESTWOOD. 
A little child, 
A little meek-faced, quiet, village child 
Sat singing, by her cottage door at eve, 
A low, sweet, Sabbath song. No human ear 
Caught the faint melody—ne human eye 
Beheld the uptarned aspect, or the smile 
That wreathed her innocent lips the while they breathed 
The oft-repeated burden of the hymn, 
‘Praise God! praise God! 


————— 


A Seraph by the Throne 

in the full glory stood. With eager hand, 

He smote the golden barpstrings, till a flood 
Of harmony on the celestial air ‘ 
Welled forth, unceasing. Then with a great voice, 
He sang the ‘ Holy, Holy, evermore, 

Lord God Almighty ! and the eternal! courts 
Thrilled with the rapture, and the hierarchies, 
Angel, and rapt archangel, throbbed and burned 
With vehement adoration. Higher yet 

Rose the majestic anthem, without pause, 

Higher, with rich magnificence of sound, | 

To its full strength ; and still the infinite heavens 
Rang with the * Holy, Holy, evermore ! 

Till trembling from excess of awe aud love, 

Each sceptred spirit sank before the Throne, 

With a mute hallelujah. But, even then, 

While the ecstatic song was at its height, 

Stole in an alien voice—a voice that seemed 

To float, float upward from some world afar— 

A meek and child-like voice, faint, but how sweet! 
That blended with the seraph’s rushing strain, 

Even as a fouatain’s music, with the roll 

Of the reverberate thunder. Loving smiles 

Lit up the beauty of each angel’s face _ 

At that new utterance. Smiles of joy that grew 
More joyous yet, as everandanon 

Was heard the simple burden of the hyma ; 
‘Praise God! praise God!’ And when the seraph’s song 
Had reached its close, and o’er the golden lyre 
Silence hung brooding—when the eternal courts 
Rung but with echoes of his chant sublime, 
Still, through the abysmal space, that wandering voice 
Came floating upward trom its world afar, 

Still murmured sweet on the celestia! air, 

‘Praise God ! praise God!’ 


TO A WINTER-BLOGMING WILD FLOWER. 


BY H. Cc. CADDICK. 


Lone dweller in this bleak and barren spot, 
That finds no shelter from the leafless tree, 

Though very desolate may be my lot, 
Almost I wish that I resembled thee. 


Not in thy beauty, floweret azure-hued ! 

Nor in thy faint, wind-wasted fragrancy— 
Nor in the stillness of thy solitade— 

My heart, companionless, would broken be. 


Bat I, like thee, upepringing from the sod, 

Would lift, throngh storms, a cheerful eye to Heaven, 
Trusting the bounteous hand of Nature’s God 

Sunshine and storm for equal good hath given. 


And though thy wintry doom may seem severe, 
Uncheered by song of birds or kindred flower, 
I do believe thou dost not blossom here 
But by the will of that Almighty Power, 
, Who makes thy fragile bloom an instrument 
To teach a proud and murmuring heart content. 


a 
RECENT REVELATIONS OF THE MICROSCOPE. 


The Manchester Guardian, with characteristic industry, gives ample re- 
ports of six lectures on the Microscope and its Revelations, delivered in the 
course of last December by Dr. Carpenter, in the Royal Manchester Lnsti- 
tation. They presenta ready summary of the chief services which the mi- 
croscope has of late years rendered to science. It nj nen that this instru- 
ment remained for two centuries in nearly its original state, but that, within 
the last twenty years, there have been great additions both to its powers and 
to its accuracy. The consequence has been, the accumulation of a vast 
quantity of curious facts regarding the minuter departments of the vegetable 
and animal kingdoms, and the ultimate structure of organic substances, in- 
cluding pattiedharty that of shells, which has been Dr. Carpenter’s own de- 

artment in the investigation. The instrument has also been brought to 
sear in a happy manner upon certain geological inquiries and speculations, 
into which it ios been the unexpected means of introducing certainty where 
otherwise all was, and would have continued to be, doubtful. We would 
fain give our readers some idea of the importance to which the microscope 
is thus rising as a philosophical instrument, and we pitch for this purpose 
upon the geological investigations, as those likely to be the more novel to a 
large class of readers. 

We may first explain that the geological investigations of the microscope 
proceed upon certain facts; first, that organic structures—that is, vegetable 
and animal matters—in their composition differ essentially from such as are 
inorganic, in as far as there is always some regularity of form discernible in 
them, when minutely observed; and second, that particular organic sub- 
stances usually have some peculiarities in this intimate structure, by 
which they may be distinguished one from another. Here. it must be ob- 
served, minute inspection is the all-important matter. Masses are often of 
no particular character to ordiuary observation; they may be inorganic or 
organic for anything that we can tell, judging merely by the naked eye. 
But when the fonst bit, properly prepared, is subjected to the microscope, 
we see features in it which at unce determine the question. So also a mass 
may be known to be organic [a fossil], but we may not be able, from its ex- 
ternal aspect, to say whether it is vegetable or animal, or to what order of 
plants or animals it has belonged : the microscopist, however—knowing that 
petrifaction, while changing the component material of the object, produces 
no change on its ultimate structure, or, as we might say, its architecture— 
Proceeds with confidence to examine the mass *" question and, discerning 


the forms characteristic of certain classes of plants or animals, assigns it at 
once its proper place ip organic nature. Such decisions are often of great 
consequence ; for it not untrequently happens that a scale, or a tooth, ora 
fragment of bone, is all that we possess of some fossil, the determination of 
whose character may be the only means of solving an important geological 
question. . 
Dr. Carpenter states that, some months ago, he was applied to by Mr. 
Darwin, the eminent naturalist, to ascertain, with regard to two extensive 
strata in North America, whether they were identical in materials. From 
the comminuted shells in both, Mr. Darwin thought it likely that they were 
identical; but he could notbe sure. Dr. Carpenter examined them micros- 
copically, and ‘was enabled to state, with almost perfect certainty, that 
the one formation was produced by the still further subdivision of the other ; 
and that the two, so far as regarded their material, were identical.” He had 
also been referred to by Dr. Falconer, the distinguished palzontologist of 
the Himalaya mouNtains, to pronounce on certain bodies he had found iu a 
rock, when in search of organic remains, whether they were organic or in- 
organic. Ly microscopic examination, Dr. Carpenter was enabled to deter 
mine that they were of the latter character, because he found their struc- 
ture to be crystalline. Here a difficult point was settled at once, and satis~ 
factorily. 
On another cccasion, Dr. Falconer was at a loss to ascertain the nature of 
certain small bones which he had found in the Sivalik hills, near the re- 
mains ef the twenty-feet-long tortoise which he was the means of discover- 
ing.” He was inclined to believe that they were the the bones of some an- 
imal of the same species; but their form was not snfficiently charaeteristic 
to enable him to determine this with certainty. He placed them in the 
hands of Mr. Quekitt, subcurator of the College of Surgeons, who has paid 
considerable attention to the microscopic structure of bones. Dr. Falconer 
did not te!l him what they were, or give him the least clue to his own opin- 
ion, but merely asked him to throw as much light upon the nature of the 
bones es he could. Mr. Quekitt in due time gave notice that they were the 
bones of a reptile, and most probably of the turtle order; thas completely 
confirming the suspicion which Dr. Falconer had formed from other evi- 
dence. ear Ae 

The principal substance of the teeth in almost all animals is one called 
dentin, characterised by minute tubular passages permeating it ina direction | 
from the centre to the circumference. 

‘ Considerable variation in the arrangement of these tubuli was found in | 

| 








different groups of animals, which enabled us to determine with great pre- 
cision, by the inspectionjot even small fragments of ivory, the animal to 
which tke tooth belonged. Dr. Carpenter then showed a section of the 
tooth of the great megatherium, one ot the gigantic fossil sloths, which were 
to the sloths at present existing in South America like what an elephant is | 
to asheep. ‘ihat tooth, like the front teeth uf rats and other rodentia, was | 
always growing froma pulp at the base, thus making up tor the gradual 
wearing of the surface from the want of enamel. The dentin or ivory in 
these teeth was peculiar in this, that it was entirely destitute of the small 
canals. There was one great central cavity, from which various canals pase 
sed out over the internal portion of the ivory ; and there was no doubt, from 
their general appearance, that in these canals there had been blood-vessels 
in the living animal. External to this layer was a layer of ordinary, or non- 


respond very closely with the substance of bone. This was precisely the | 
substance of the teeth of the sloth at the present time, except that they 
had not the vascularity of the internal portion of thedentin; and they were 
made up of dentin and an external layer of cementum, without any enamel. 
Teeth formed upon this plan would not be enabled to grind down any very 
hard vegetable substance ; and the sloth lived now upon the soft shoots of 
trees, &c. It was formerly supposed that the megatherium, the milodon, 
and other sloth-like animals, burrowed in the ground, and perhaps fed upon 
the roots of trees, which they met with in digging the soil. This view 
seemed borne out, too, by the fact, that it would be impossible for any tree 
to support the enormous weight of these animals. They could not climb 
a tree, as did the sloth of the present time, and find subsistence on its 
branches. But the structure of their teeth was investigated by Professor 
Owen, and his discovery went in complete opposition to such anidea. It 
was shown that these teeth could not, by any possibility, grind down the 
hard foots of trees ; that they were not formed at all upon the same plan as 
the teeth of beavers, and other animals which fed upon hard vegetable sub- 
; stances, and which had not only enamel present, but enamel arranged iv 
| plates upon the substance of the teeth in such a manner as, by the equal 
wear of the dentin, cementum, and enamel, produced a constantly rough 
surface upon the crown of the grinding teeth. Nothing of this kind existed 
in the fossil sloth, and it was perfectly clear that that gigantic creature could 
not have existed upon the roots of trees; that it must have fed, in fact, 
upon the same kiud of substances as tlie sloth of the present time. How did 
it getthem? Could itclimbtrees? Certainly not. Reasoning upon these 
facts, then, and upon the habits of the animal, Professor Owen was ied to 
work outa most curious train of investigation, which led to the most com- 
plete history of the habits of any fossil aaimal, differing so widely from the 
animals of the present time, that had been ever given to the world, from the 
material supplied by the anatomist. He had fully proved, as far as circum- 
stantial evidence could prove, that the habits of the animal were these :— 
By its enormous digging fore-feet (for there was no qnestion that they were 
organised for digging), it burrowed down and excavated beneath the roots 
of trees, and then, rearing itself up upon its hind legs and tail, as upon a tri- 
pod, it pushed against the tree, swaying backwards and forwards until the 
tree fell; then it browsed upon the leaves and young shoots, until it had 
completely stripped them all eff, when it went on to another : and the 
present sloth completely stripped one tree before itleft it. Professor Owen 
had mentioned this circumstance to him (Dr. Carpenter), as showing the 
confirmation which accident would someti:nes give to elaborately worked 
out views of this kind. He was explaining to Dr. Buckland (the principal 
advocate for the theory that it ate roots) Lis views upon the subject, who 
said, that if this was the case, the animals would be very likely to be killed 
by the fall of the tree. Professor Owen replied, that their gigantic strength 
might possibly pfish the tree down iu a direction trom them, and that they 
would have sufficient instinctto get out of the way. But the very next 
specimen that was brought home from South America (at present in the 
museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, and which was worthy the in 
spection of every one the least interested in the subject), the skeleton of the 
great milodon, the most complete skeleton of this group, showed a very large 
fracture in the skull of the animal; not made at the time of fossilisation, or 
since, but a fracture which had been united and healed again. The frac- 
ture was one the animal must have received from such an accident as a tree 
falling upon its head; but being provided with a very thick skull. of which 
the brains did not form a very great portion, it thus escaped vital injary, and 





5 
eventually led a long and active life subsequent to this blow. This corres- 
ponded most remarkably with the views Professor Owen bad already sug. 
gested, in consequence of the determination of the mic roscopic observations 
of the teeth.’ 

The lecturer then adverted to another animal of the ancient world, one 
belonging to a still remoter era, and denominated, from certsin extraordinary 
peculiarities in its teeth, the labyrinthidon. All must have heard, and many 
witnessed the fact, that the quarries at Stourton in Cheshire, and other 


* An account of this extraordinary animal is given in the seeond volume of 








vascular ivory; and external to this was the crusta petrosa, which cor- | 
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quarries in the midland counties—Worcestershire and Warwickshire—had 
presented regular footmarks of an animal. Hedid not allude to the recent 
undetermined footsteps, but to the discoveries seme years ago of an animal 
which could only be referred to the group of batrachian reptiles or fi 

as no other animal was found which seemed to make such footprints. Bu, 
the enormous size of the footmarks seemed to militate against the idea that 
it was possible for such an animal to have made the impress, for it would 
have required a frog three or four feet long to make such an impression, it 
being fully the size of the foot of an ostrich. Professor Owen received, 
from some of the Worcestershire and Warwickshire quarries, several of the 
bones and teeth of this animal, and also some smaller teeth from Germany, 
which be was requested to examine. Upon making a section of the teeth 
he found they were utterly dissimilar from anything he had elsewhere 
seen; and yet, when unravelling this complex structure, and searching for 
something corresponding with it in other groups, he was gradually led to 
perceive that the bones and teeth must beiong to reptiles intermediate be- 
tween the ordinary reptiles and fishes: one bone nearly approaching the 
ichthyesaurus, another the teeth of the lepidosteus [a sauroid fish, resem- 
bling the present bony pike], and one of the bones of the sword-fish.— 
Other indications led him to perceive that teeth, and fragments of the jaws 
in which the teeth were imbedded, might have belonged to a batrechian 
reptile of the frog kind.’ Thus the case was made out, and it was deter- 
mined that the world, at the time of the deposition of the rock of the War- 
wickshire quariies, contained a frog-like animal of probably the size of a 
little ballock. 

Dr. Carpenter then alluded to his own investigations in determining the 
structure of the solid parts of animals allied to the star-fish and sea-urchin. 
The shell of the echinus, or sea-urchin, was found to be cemposed of a net- 
work of calcareous matter, sometimes forming a series of plates parallel to 
each other, and connected by little pillars proceeding from one surface to 
another. In thespines with which the animal is covered, this network had a 
most beaatiful appearance. Upon showing the sections of these objects un- 
der the microscope to a friend engaged in the lace manufacture—Mr. 
Heathcote, the member for Tiverton—that gentleman observed that he 
thought it would bea good pattern for lace. (1t would not be the first time 
that objects in natural history had suggested patterns; for within a few 
weeks after the publication ef a sectioa of the teeth of the labyrinthidon, 
it was to be seen in the centre of a Jarge handkerchief printed in Man- 
chester.) The crinoids, or stone-lilies, were a fossil tribe of this order of 
animals, and their remains form a large part of many ancient strata. It 


| was supposed by mineralogists that the fragments of these animals, where 
| caleareous matter had been infiltrated to the complete displacement of the 


original matter, were crystalline in structure ; but the lecturer had shown 
that they contained a characteristic and beautifully. preserved structure. 

He had done the same with the shells of molluscs (commou shell-fis), 
both ancient and modern. The hard parts of these animals are not mere 
masses of calcareous matter, a8 a piece of limestone is, but are distinguished 
eac’ by some peculiarity of structure, which the microscope exhibits to us. 
Primarily, the shell of a molluscous animal is composed of cells ef animal 
matter, in which are contained calcareous matter. In many cases these 
cells are of a prismatic form, and the internal matter takes its shape from 
the cells. By seeing, then, the smallest fragment of shell, or even « liitle 
of the calcareous dust left when the membrane was discharged from it, he 
could tell to what tribe of molluscs it had belouged. There is a family of 
bivalves, very prevalent in early ages, and still existing—the tere bratule— 
which have a most peculiar structure, enabling the microscopist to deter- 
mine them with ease. In this\arge group, two great divisions ‘ have been 
assigned by microspoic observation. One division is marked by a series of 
little dots on the surface, sometimss visible, although difficult to be seen b 
the naked eye, and sometimes reqniring a strong magnifier to distinguish 
them. These dots are the orifices of canals which pass through the shell 
from one surface to other. This was not known betore the test of the mi- 
croscope was applied. He showed a rough diagram of the thickness of one 
of these shells, and the canals passing nearly straight through, from surface 
to surface; sometimes they were found winding a little, but in many fossil 
species of the oolite they passed through direct. This distinction served to 
divide the extensive genus, coutaining several huudred species, into two 
divisions ; and previously, naturalists had been very mach at a loss to obtain 
good characteristics for the division of the group. One division is charac- 
terised by the presence of these extraordinary perforations; the other by 
the absence of them. By the examination of the recent shell with the ani- 
mal in it, he had made out, within the last few months, this very curious 
fact, which was quite unique in the history of the formution of shell, that in 
these tubes, passing to the external surface of the shell, there were g!»)\lu- 
lar prolongations ot the substance of the animal; that every one of the tudes 
contains a little gland connected with the mantle or skin lining a shel). [t 
was evident, therefore, whatever might be the office of the glands (which 
was not determined), the presence or absence of these orifices in the s!iell 
must be regarded as of considerable importance. Suppose he took a shell 
not perforated, and scaling off the minutest fragment (which it was more 
easy to do than in the other division of terebratule), placed it under the mi- 
croscope, the following curious structare would be observed :—It is made 
up of an excessive quantity of layers, each layer folded and folded upon it- 
self; and this characteristic structure of these terebratule distinguished 
them from every other shell. The internal surface of the shell being ground 
away, tide-like markings were seen, laid one over another, which were, in 
fact, the extremities of these long folds, which crop out obliquely upon the 
internal surface of the shell; and these long folds, broken up into frag- 
ments, have at the termination of every one of them this loug, tile-like, 
rounded form. This structure he had made out to be characteristic of that 
group, and to be confined exclusively to it; and therefore we are enabled 
to determine with precision, from the most minute fragment of the shell, the 
division of the group to which it belonged.’ 

In a future paper we may return to this subject, aud take advantage of 
the Guardian’s reports to give our readers some idea of the discoveries by 
the microscope in physiology. 

—@—— 


A GALLOP TO GRETNA. 


Who has not heard of this obscure, unsightly village, where stands, or 
stood, the anvil on which Hymen forged his chains’ Its glory is now gone; 
its privileges are passed away ; its smithy has ceased to be a temple; its Vual- 
ca is no More a god! r 

The scenery consists of a bleak common and a pool of water, presenting 
little interest except to geese and lovers; full in the front stands the deso- 
late-looking hotel, and a httle further on are a few cottages, among whichthe 
smithy does, and the blacksmith did, exist. The proprietor of the inn has 
latterly discharged the matrimonial offices. 

In that lonely [on how many a passionate prayer has been breathed —how 
many a wild heart found its freedom—how many a maiden trembled be- 
tween Hope fulfilled and Fear tocome! Beneath that humble roof 'ofty 
birth has laid aside precedence, wealth abandoned its influence, and s.:irits, 
once pure and proud, sought an ambiguous sanction for their lawlessness. — 
it would be sad to reckon over the small number among these who have 
found peace or blessing in their union—that object for wkich their }iome has 
been deserted, fond hearts broken, trusting hearts deceived, and gray hairs 
numberless brought in surrow to the grave. ‘ 
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The following story is one of a thousand that has been acted, not writ- 
ten: stories that lie ambushed ‘in those commonplace announcements of 
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THe Albion. 














C _______ - . 
‘elopements in high life’ that sound as usual as railway accidents, or Tip- 
perary marders. a 

In the month of March last, two young men were dining together at the 


Imperial Hotel at Leamington; the waiters had departed with ali the pom 
ai itienene of " fenportant dinner; wine was sparkling on the damas 
cloth, and the fire-blaze leaped aud rvared as if if were some demon that 





could not altogetber escape from its prison-bars It was a beneficent de- | endeavoured to return to her et bat another lurch threw her instinc- 
mon, however, for it made the whole room look cheerful with its play, and : a, 
lent something of its own brightness to the faces of our dramatis persone. how gradually I won her ear and calmed her confusion. The gale favour 


resist, the glorious elements around her. Every wave appeared to find ap 
answer in her bosom, and the wind pressed fondly to her heart, i 

the exquisite symmetry of her figure. Itis not form or feature, but the 
look which she then wore, that is stamped as vividly on my memory as it 
was then on my rapt senses. A plunge of the vessel moved her from her 
seat, and she met my eyes—I should say my gaze. Colouring deeply, she 





sing me to return with them to Naples, and offering me apartments in his 

azzo there. This | should have accepted, but at a glance from Mrs. 

h, he checked himself; and perceiving his embarrassment, I relieved 

him by saying, that I had apartments on the Chiara, and that [ expect- 

ed my servants and horses to meet me at Salerno, whither I was going in 
my boat. 


‘« Why, my goodness!" exclaimed the old lady, “ they told me on board 
will not tell you how timidly I apologised, | the steamer you had no servants, nor luggage, nor any thing.” 


tively on my arm for support. 
‘[ need not tell you this lady was from your Emerald Isle, O'Neil. Misy 


Of these the younger wore an anxious and excited look, like one who | me, and kept her elder friend below. Her voice was as musical as song; | Melville seemed rather distressed at this naive mode of deciding on a man’s 


has something wrong to do, and much to say; his scarlet coat and spattered 
boots suited well with his hurried accents, and e: es were bent upon 
his companion. The latter looked like one who had done hie part, what- 
ever it was, aud with the composure of a.Turkish prophet he was gazing 

vely on his chesnuts. As the fire-ligkt played upon his lofty forehead, a 
Froughiful eye might read that he / 

Had felt, inflicted, past, and proved, , 
more than his years would promise. His features wore at the same time 
the character of repose and energy, anda flash of humour gleamed at times 
over the somewhat saddened expression of his countenance. 

‘So you are determined to run away with her, and have made up your 
mind to all the consequences,’ he Observed, after a pause. ‘Well, they used 
to say that a field of battle was the only spot where an Irishmau could die in 
= ; and as the bloody sod is your natural death -bed, so I suppose Gretna 

reen is your national parish ghurch.’ , 

‘Ah! now my dear fellow, don’t be joking with me. It’s the jackass 
among the chickens (not tha/ I’m a chicken, or you are the other thing,) but 
it’s past trifling with me—I sant yuur serious, sober advice, whether to do 
it, and how todoit. That bse know how to do it you have already shown, 
and whether | ought to follow your example, you musi tell me, when [ 
Have informed you how / am situated. This very morning the hounds met 

at Fox Hall, her father’ place. I went there to breakfast, but excepta 
drop of curacoa, the deuce a bit I ate. Well, sir, while the horses were 
coming round, I stole afew words from Annie’s lips, and a few tears from 
her beautiful eyes, that were worth a!] the speeching that ever was made at 
the Corn Exchange. Now whether it was those tears or her father’s cura- 
coa that gave me courage, I don’t know, but just as we were mounting, | 
made a quiet and deliberate statement to the old lord, of my hopes and my 
views, ot my property and my embarrassments, and by the time he was in 
the saddle, he was in possession of every thing relating to me. Well, he 
gathered up his reins, and settled hisstirrap-leather, and turned round and 
said to me very quietly, but good-humouredly, 

«“ My dear fellow, don’t be talking nonsense. Yon are a good sportsman 
and an excellenttellow. I like you well as a guest, but not as a son-in-law ! 
put that out of your head entirely—for I’d see you d—d first—and besides, 
I have loug since engaged my daugiter to Lord Maffin, my neighbour. Hark 
to him, Beauty ! that’s him, by Jove” 

‘And away he went like lightning, as if it was his noble son-in-law, 
not his fox that was in question. [ was, you may suppose, a good deal 
bothered at this reception, but it “was him” sure enough, and a glorious 
burst we had, across the lawn and over the sunk fence, into which, by the 
same token, my headstrong horse flung Lord Maffin, his groom, and all, as 
they Were trying between them to get bis lordship on the right side of the 
fence. 1 was just in the humour for work, and as I went through a bull- 
fence [| heard my father-in-law—that is to be, please the fates, in spite of 
himself '—exclaim, ‘‘ Well done, by Jove.” I tell you [ heard that through 
all the crashing of the boughs, though they made noise enough besides.— 
Well, I had it all to myselt from that time. We killed near Coventry, and 
without waiting for more, [ kept up my pace, and came across country here 
to have this talk with you.’ 

‘ Humph !’ said Somerville, the elder of the friends, as he glanced admi- 
ringly at the fine figure and animated countenance of his Irish friend, ‘ you 
certainly seem to have pleaded your cause to Monsieur le Pére with your 

usual calm judgment and sound discretion. To be serious, my dear fellow, 
I feel greatly interested in this affair of yours, knowing you to be really at- 
tached to the girl, and ore that she is worthy of your affection. So 
just stir the fire and call for another bottle of claret, and then we will con- 
sider the thing coolly, as you would say. [ will tell you my adventure, as 
you call it, and you shall then decide whether Gretna Green isa likely gate 
to domesticbappines.” 


The fire blazed, the fresh bottle gleamed purply on the table, O’Neil 
composed himself into a less restless attitude, and his frieud proceeded : 
‘You know, and unfertunately the whole world also knows, that I won 
my wile at Gretna Green, bat you do not know the circumstances that led 
to it. Ido not seek to palliate what I do not hesitate to call my fault. [ 
will candidly relate to you the whole story; and if your honourable and 
chivalrous feelings should condemn me, | will at least hope that you will 
make my experience your warning. Iam, you know, heir to considerable 
estates, heavily encumbered, the usual penalty of a long descent. The 
ater part of my property isin Ireland, and this, { am sauteed to say, | 
ave never seen. Yet you will rémember when first | met you,—then a 
mere boy, exulting in your hussar jacket and “deliverance,” as you called 
it, from lreland—I reproved you for that expression, and declared that my 
best hope and ambition was to live and die among my Irish tenants, endea- 
vouring to mitigate their hardships and improve their condition. I told you 
that we owed a heavy responsibility to these pocr people, not only on our 


her words were few but eloquent, most eloquent tome. Of many things | owalicy, and to change the conversation, she observed, 
we spoke, but never of each other. At length she was sent for, and de “The very tombs here seem to have perished, yet with an instinctive 
parle into the cabin. The captain of the steamer, a jolly-looking, | yearning after immortality, the poor ancients seem generally to have given 
bloated old rascal, eyed me for some time with a provokingly conscioas { great care to this only record that was to live after them. Can you tell us how 
look, and then in spite of my abstraction, assailed me with his conversation, | many different nations have buried their dead here, with all their different 
‘ « Charming girl, that,” he said. rites and hopes of immortality 7” 
‘ “Confound your impudence,” I muttered. ‘She was interrupted by her aunt observing, that the evening was fast 
‘“ All but the best thing going,” he continued. coming on. And so we parted in the matual hope, I believe, of meeting 
Half curious and half angry, [ asked him what he meant. again. 
* Oh, yes! you think I dont know all about her.” ‘It was years before that meeting came. I made an extensive tour, and 
‘ «Then it’s more thanI do. I never saw her before.’’ when we next met, England’s fertile fields were round us. Instead of those 
** You've been making good play for a beginner,” he persisted ; but ob- | desolate temples rose factories wih all their busy population. A park of 
serving, porte. that I looked rather fierce, he added, ‘Well I'll tell you | considerable extent, with new brick walls, and very green grass, with very 
wio she is; I believe every body but you, and maybe herself, knows that | brown small trees dotied over it, contained a very large, and very new man- 
shé’s heir to 40 000/. a year :—in short, she’s Miss Melville. The old one is | sion, fitted up with every luxury. Here dwelt my friend of Pestum, and 
her aunt, who is taking her to the south for change of air.” here was [ a guest. He was one of the wealthiest of his class, and univer- 
‘ This information then sonnded to me like a misfortune. It gave a sud- | sally esteemed. Every one respected his opinious, while every one laugh- 
den chill to the romance with which my excited mind was glowing; and [ | edat the manner in which they were expressed. And here, in this abode 
feltashamed of my Cupid for the mercenary form he began to wear. At: , of luxury, grew up to perfect womanhood, one whose tastes were as sim- 
length we reached the harbour of Dieppe. In the rush of porters and scuf- | os and refined as if her lite had been always passed where her own gentle 
fling of commissioners, I only caught sight fora moment of my friends, as | heart would have desired. How beautiful, yet how humble! how timid, 
they were borne off in triumph by the successful commissionaire, and I saw | yet how dignified was Helen Melville! Years had passed since we last 
them no more that night. On my return from the passport office, where my ; met. It was understood that she was about to be married—her intended 
baggageless arrival had attracted attention, I found they had started for | bridegroom was the profligate'son of a pauper peer. This man had the art 
Rouen, and I saw them no more. to make the old man believe him honourable and high-minded, and to re- 
‘ By the time I was able to reach Paris, all trace of them was lost, and | preseut himself to his daaghter’s trusting belief as the most disinterested 
you will be surprised to hear bore my disappointment patiently. Notthat | being that ever felt his own unworthiness to approach one so lovely as 
my admiration was for a moment aoaad, she was everywhere present tu , herself. 
me; but with this new feeling within me I felt new responsibilities. [Ij ‘I never undeceived either father or daughter, though I knew this man 
then felt for the first time bitter regret at having no name among men; at | well, and knew that nothing but her wealth, which was her least attraction , 
having wasted gilts and opportunities that had once been mine. Ambition | actracted him. I had met the old man in London, and had accepted his in- 
then first became a passion with me, for tarough renown she might hear of ; vitation fora few days to Lancashire. I imagined I discovered some inter- 
my name. I looked round on the old paths to fame—a!as! they no longer | est in Helen’s manner when I appeared, but it was not until days had be- 
existed, or were so chuked with rubbish, that, after a life’s labour, the suc- ; come weeks that I dared to hope for a return of my long-cherished passion. 
cessful aspirant was too soiled and worn to be able to receive his crown.— ; It came at length—the moment of trembling question, of soft confession.— 
Then, with all the ardour and dreamingness of boyhood, I blessed the noble ; She was mine by her promise, and I vowed before Heaven she sbould be 
old times, when gentle blood and stainless honour and a soldier’s sword | minefor ever. Trae, she was encumbered with wealth—true, her father 
made their possessor the peer of princes ; when there was never want- : had promised her to another, and believed her faithful to that promise—true, 
ing a field whereon to stake life for that honour without which life was | [ was betraying his confidence and abusing his hospitality; but while that 
worth nothing. | heart was mine, what was the whole world inthe balance? Fame, honour, 
‘In the midst of these dreamings, which I would venture to confess to ' truth itself, which had been the struggle of my life to preserve unblemish- 
few men beside yourself, I found myself on the Spanish frontiers. I threw ed: so I wildly asked myself. Yet I will tell you, O'Neil, that even in that 
myself into the camp of Don Carlos, and saw the chivalrous Zumalacarregui | rapturous moment, when the hope of long long years was realised, when [ 
fall before Bilbao. The treachery that caused his death introduced discord | pressed that form to my heart, which was worth to me all that the world has 
into the Carlist army, and what had been a war for freedom became a party | ever given to mortal—while my ard blood rushed in torrents through my 
to fight. I sailed from Barcelona for Naples, then as ever full of life, and , frame, and my eyes were dizzy with delight—even in that moment the 
gaiety that, like the chameleon, feeds upon its air. I had left England, or | avenging thought was before me—I would, how gladly, have perished in 
been reconciled to doing so by the hope of avoiding society ; having, there- that long — t-for moment. And when, as the old man’s tread sounded 
fore, made inquiry whether the Melvilles were there, and being answered | along the gallery, and his cheerful voice called out my name, I shrank from 
in the negative, [ took a little boat, and proceeded leisurely from day to day | that loved embrace with self-loathing,—I felt I had bought my joy too dear- 
along the southern shore. I will not talk to you of the beauty of Sorrento, | ly. For a moment my better nature triumphed. t ‘harried out, seized 
of the wonders of the Grotta Azurra, the magnificent cliffs of Scarriatoia,, the old man’s arm, and led him out upon the terrace ; and, as with trem- 
and the deliciousness of Amalfi. My boatmen were as inured to weather | bling steps we wandered there I then told him all my hope—my fear, my 
as the mosquitoes that were our only annoyance, aud I passed night atter | suffering. ; 
night under that serene sky, wrapped in my capote, watching for the glori- |‘ Ob, how bitterly{changed that cheerful countenance became! it was not, 
ous daybreak of the south. How suddenly it came over that dark blue sea ! | perhaps, the crushing all of its proud hopes, it was the feeling of betrayal 
—one moment, and the fire-flies were darting through the smoke of my | that then wrung his open brow and paled his face. He was silent as I 
meerschaum, and the stars were winking affectionately and confidentially ; | poured forth my pleading. I mentioned my circumstances, and he impa- 
the next—and the world was bathed in a flood of glorious light, while dark- | tiently motioned me to silence. I implored him to give me his daughter, 
ling cliffs, and foliaged glens, and distant mountains, seemed to start up round | and leave her portionless. He stopped in his agitated walk, and said, with 
me. In this solitary mode of life, the passion that haunted me grew strong a bitterness of which I thought he was incapable,-- 
by its indulgence. My boatmen began to fear my silent and ungenial pre- | _ ‘ ‘‘ Young man, I have passed a long and toilsome life, heaping up riches, 
sence. They spoke seldom and low, so that my reveries were aninterrapt- | God forgive me! for my child, and you generously ask me to leave her por 
ed. One day | had left my boat and visited Peestaum—to me the most inter- | tiontess? I have heard you out—I am, perhaps, in fault :—liking you—ay, 1 
esting spot out of Rome. Here the soft Sybarite built his palace on the Cy- | loved you, boy—I shut my eyes to the danger that my house and honour 
clopean foundations of his ragged ancestors—here the raffled rose-leaf was | were threatened with—I ought to have known human nature better at 
a misfortune—here luxury and voluptuousness made life a sensnal dream— | seveuty—you have betrayed me—I ought to have expected this. Now go, 
here the fields were gardens, and the harvests were of roses. Now it isone | aud repent this heavy wrong you have done an old, fond, trusting heart—go, 
wide, dreary wilderness of briers aud rank grass, springing trom the graves | and I will not curse you.” 
of the luxurions millions who sleep below. I looked in vain, through the ‘O'Neil! I have since enjoyed all that love and wealth could give—yet 
exuberant vegetation, for one of the old roses. Nothing met my eye but the _ not for one moment, even in that brief career of apparent happiness, did 
briar and the acanthus. ever I cease to wish that! had gone then; but pride crushed down my 
How lonely seemed that spot! Far as the eye can reach, no sight or ; better feelings and I answered fiercely : 
sound of humanity occurs. The few spectral cases that beg moaning | ‘*‘Curse me! because! love your daughter, and shall bless her name as 
round you seem to have risen from their graves. Long lone tracts ot | long as I exist—curse me! because descended from a line of princes, I have 
wilderness surround the ancient city, beyond which rise piles of mountains, | aspired to woo your child. Because possessed of a home that tor eight 














own, but on our ancestors’ account, through whose neglect and wastefulness 
they had remained in that ignorance and poverty with which we now re- 
roach them; the good partin which you took my observation, and the good 
ling that you showed, was the commencement of our friendship. Daring 
my father’s life I found it impossible to put this purpose into execution.— 
Meanwhile, | was not poor enough for a professor, nor rich enongh to find 
property au occupation. Our own military service appeared to me too tame 
and objectless, and my father would not hear of my engaging in the Spanish 
or other “ amateur” wars, which I have since shared and been disgusted 
with. 1 was, l scarce know why, a favourite in society, and acquired a cer- 
tain share of its contemptible renown. I tried all its pleasures, too. I have 
starred it in London. ! have sustained the honour of my county at Melton. 
I have worn the blue jacket at Cowes, and the kilt in the Highlands—you 
will sey, what has all this to do with Gretna Green? I only mention it to 
show that I had nut the poor excuse of inexperience for acting from impulse. 
About four years ago my father died. He was the only link that bound me 
to English life and its conventionalities of which | was long weary. And 
now I intended to put into execution my plan of Hibernicising, and of trying 
whether { could not find, in devoting myself to the welfare of others, that 
happiness I had failed to find in selfish gratification. 

‘Oue morning I wasstanding on the pier at Brighton, revolving in my 
mind my future plan of life. ‘The packet was about to sail for Dieppe, when 
my attention was attracted by two ladies approaching the steps. One had 
the most perfect form I ever saw, manifest even through all the drapery of 
travelling dress. 1 had always been an enthusiast in female beauty, and 
had seen all that the courts of Europe contained of grace and loveliness, ad- 
miringly, butunmoved, Now my hour wascome. Say what you will of 
love at first sight—and every man will quote his own experience as the gen- 
eral law—my conviction is with Plato. Once, and but once, is it given to 
us to look upon that ideal whose antetype is within our mind. The image, 
when first seen, appears to belong to memory. Presented to our senses we 
recognise that which has long haunted our souls. We feel as if our being 
was then fulfilled, and the heart is no more lonely forever. Ay—though 
change, and sickness, and death, and disgrace itself may come upon her,— 
still through life, in ourcalmand pure and thoughtful moments, she will 
come betore us, robed in that bright form which first she wore. It has been 
pain said, that there is no marriage recognised in Heaven—marriage is 
an ear aly tie, consecrate and holy while we remain on earth—bat when 
our spirits are made perfect, then surely will each immortal find his own 


hn por ys Sy — anion willsubsist for ever! Pardon this digres- 


‘Well, | have done with love, at least with its description. The two 
ladies | have mentioued stopped near me; the planks was about being 
withdrawn, and the hawsers casting off; they hurried to the spot, and my 
arm helped them on board ; the elder turned to thank me, and express her 
fear that I should be'carried off. In the hurry of the moment I replied, ‘Oh! 
I’m going!’ and on that slight word turned round the fortunes of my life. 
I begged a moment’s delay from the captain, and writing on my card, 
‘Follow me by next packet to Dieppe,’ | directed it to my servant, and 
gave it to the hotel porter. The next moment the vessel swung round, and 
we were pluuging through the waves. When I joined my new friend on 
the quarter-deck, the eldest lady seemed to have shrunk into the deepest 
reserve, and scarcely replied to my inquiries whether she was hurt in the 
scuffle. I felt more abashed than you would believe possible, and walking 
forward, composed myself with a cigar, to think over my new destinies 
England was now behind me. One moment had changed my life. I de’ 
termined to visit Italy—that is if I determined anything—for a new spirit 
was awakened within me, J saw all life through a new medium. When | 
returned to the quarter-deck, I found my elder friend had taken refuge in 
the cabin: the younger remained on deck, and as shu gazed upon the bright 
blue dancing waters with a look of inspiration, for the first time [ saw her 
face distinctly. I think [ see her now, as absorbed in her own bright 
thoughts, she looked out upon the sea and sky, that seemed to be steeped in 
the colour of hereyes Her hair, not disordered, but played with, by the 


Behind you is the ‘deep mysterious solitary sea,’ and, in the midst of the ; hundred years has received the noblest and the best of England's proud 
waste, rise the solemn solitary temples, whose founders are forgotten, and | blood as willing brides, I place it suppliantly at your daughter’s feet ? I 
whose dedication alone remains ciinging to tradition. This is Pwstam ! [ | heed not your curse, and tell it to your face, your daughter shall yet be 
threw myself on one of the fallen columns that lie buried in weeds round | mine.” 

the temple of Ceres, and having paid a@ pale guide to leave me alone, was! ‘I waited for no answer, but hurried from a house that had been my home 
about to resign myself to reverie, when a short, fat man, evidently ‘Inglese,’ | to plot its misery. 

appeared from the temple with his hat and a geological hammer in one; ‘ Alas! little can weak and lone old age cope with youthful energy and 
hand, while he wiped the perspiration from his good-humoured countenance ; love’s daring—little did the old man sleep, but while he dreamt his dsughter 
with the other. | had forsaken him, his dream proved true. From Preston to Gretna four 
** Good morrow, sir,” he exclaimed, in an abrupt but hearty tone ; ‘| | horses stood harnessed night and day at every stage. Four thoroughbreds 
presume you are an Englishman from your sailor’s dress, and still more | were in harness three miles from the park, and trained in the night time.— 
from your paying that ghost of a cicerone to leave you alone :—this is a capi- | All was ready. There was arailway station ten miles from the house—a train 
tal place for solitude, sir.” | passed at three in the afternoon, Helen drove out every day with her aunt 


‘ Acknowledging my country and solitariness, I expressed surprise at | 
finding a brother Zimmermanite in him. 

‘“Qh, I’m not alone—never am—my women are sketching tem ples and 
things,—my servants are eating grease and eggs at the smithy yonder.”’ 

‘Much as I sought solitude, | was not sorry to have it thus interrupted, 
end | offered my queer companion a cigar—that first, and oftentimes only, 
overture we make to hearty-looking strangers. He accepted it with glee, 
and, squatting himself down, made a nest among tufts of acanthus, while he 
brushed away the lizards, but gently, and avoided hurting them. 

‘“ There,” he said, as he pufted away; “ look at that handsome leaf; I think | 
it might have taught the architects, whoever they were, of these capitals, a | 
gracefuller form, but, for my part, I prefer these simple ante-Duoric, ante- | 
any-order structures, to all the curled beauties of more artificial times.” 

‘I smiled at his observation. He resumed, 

‘*« T think I've seen you somewhere before—sure [ have. Why do you | 
wear moustaches? Oh! I haveit; saw you in Dieppe—looked more like 
a gentleman then.” | 
‘I laughed, and related to him my adventures since. We soon became 

excellent friends; and he continued in his peculiar style : 

‘* Queer place this,” he exclaimed, looking round at the magnificent | 
ee yy “all built of water, every bit of it—Neptune’s temple specially 
—all right that :—the city, too, its walls and ene Lundred towers—all Tra- 
vertine—yes, they are all—temples, and walls, and palaces, and streets, and | 
pavements, every bit of ’em—trickle down from yonder mountain side : 

one daya street comes tumbling down from a cascade; next week, a 
couple of temples—queer thing that—read Sir Humphrey Davy.” 

‘So he went on for soms time; then starting up, he said, 

‘“ By Jove! two o’clock—lancheon will be ready. Oar cloth is laid in 
the old church of Ceres, and our pantry is the old vestry-room, I believe.— 
Come along, my women will be delighted to have you to admire their draw- 
ings. 

‘I went with him willingly, expecting to find the female of his kind as 
amusing as himself They proved to be two ladies, who were sti!l occupi- 
ed in sketching, their faces turned away. As we appruached they looked 
round, and | saw Helen Melville! Now, though I had only seen her ence, 
you are not to suppose my acquaintance terminated there. From that hour 
her presence had never leftme. I felt as if we had been intimates ever 
since; and ‘after all, this strange meeting was scarcely unexpected, for it 
only realised that vision which was always before me. This euabled me to 
address them without emotion, observing, that I had had the pleasure of meet 

ing her before. 

‘ Miss Melville coloured as she replied, but then her colour was always 
changing, even with the change of her ownsilent thought. The elder lay 
received me with rather a supercilious air, and drew her brother-in-law (for 
such he was) aside. After some few words, they turned to us, and I ob- 
served a considerable change come over my friend’s jolly countenance.— 
Nevertheless, he hospitably pressed me to eat, and we soon merged into 
general conversation, I have often found that one’s conversational powers, 
whatever they may be, are the stronger from being suddenly evoked—stil} 
more when our companions are such as mine were—and certainly if ever I 
possessed any power in that way, I exerted it then. 

‘ My old friend soon forgot whatever Mrs. Marsh had confided to his ear, 








breeze, waved about her neck; and she seemed to blend witb, rather than 





and having inquired my name, abandoned the Mr., and found himself pres. 


attwo, On Sunday morning a gamekeeper, whom I had largely bribed, 
gave her aletter from me as he attended her at her aviary. He brought me 
back a refusal firm and eloquent, but all too kind. That night, with pistols 
in my belt that had learned their duty well elsewhere, I was at her window, 
assisted by the keeper. It was summer, and the moon was bright; watch- 
dogs were chained below, but they were silent in their keeper’s voice. The 
old man had been unwell, and had teking a sleeping draught—but had he 
been at his window, I would have baffled him that night. In justice to my 

oor Helen, I must say, that when I stepped from my light ladder, and rais- 
ing the half-open window, stepped into her room, notwithstanding all her 
deeply-tried love for me, her first emotion was that of indignation. How 
beautiful she looked, as starting from her sleep, her long hair falling over her 
flushed cheeks, she tremblingly endeavoured to collect the drapery that had 
lallen from her snowy shoulder in the first moment of surprise! That was 
not a sight to make me forget my purpose: I will not tell you ofall my wild 
words, how weak—of all her remonstrance, prayers, and arguments, how 
strong. One rapturous embrace sealed our fate, and the next moment I was 
far away. 

The following day she drove out as usual; it was a moment of fearful 
—e my carriage and fiery horses stood at the corner of the road, and 
with it myself and two servants, well armed; but the station was ten miles 
off; it was already a quarter past two; if overtaken, the life of some one 
must be the forfeit—there they come ; along that peaceful road, in the full 
eye of day, the carriage approached : ina moment the postillion was knocked 
off his horse, the traces cut, the footman silenced by a pistol at his head, 
Helen drawn from her shrieking aunt—in another moment she was in my 
carriage, our saddle-horses let loose into a field, the servants up behind, 
and the horses stretching along the road, with a maddening impetuosity 
that gathered new spirit from the speed. There!—was the smoke of the 
train along the level; like lightning wildly we dash on,—scarcely escape 
being dashed to pieces against the station-house—the train stops—the hesi- 
tating clerk gives our tickets—we are off again, fleeter than the hawk can 
fly. And now, for the first time, I tried to rouse my insensible and dearly- 
won bride: she had fainted on the first shock, and I forbore to restore her 
until we were comparatively safe; at length she came to herself, and the 
expression of agony her lovely face then wore, was itself penalty enough 
for all [had done. We found a carriage ready on our arrival at Preston. 
The servants said. before they Jost sight of the station-house, they had seen 
a horseman arrive. I remembered there might be other engines there ; the 
thought had not occurred to me before (for even our wild gallop seemed 
then like repose). The reaction of excitement and a dark foreboding made 
it a heavy task to reassure my bride: “ All will soon be well; your father’s 

’ ° - ”” 
promise will be cleared by your flight, and we shall all be happy soon - 
Vain word ! and well I knew that they were vain! Meanwhile, we flew 
along at the full speed of the scourged horses; crowds gathered in every 
town; but a few moments and we were gone. A mob always feels 
sympathy with fugitives, and even if they had known why to arrest our 
course, three determined men, well-armed, were not to be lightly envoun- 
tered—and onward, through Penrith and Carlisle we flew ; but as we were 
leaving the latter town, the axles, which had become red-hot from. the 
friction, gave way, and we came to the ground unhurt, It was half an 
hour before we could get a carriage, a then indeed we went. As we 


”” 


descended a long hil], my men called out “ Push on! 
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‘ The postillions were already plying their bloody spurs and lashing their 
ona horses, and I knew too yell what that cry meant. One of our 
norses was unequal to the rest, and momently our pursuers ined ground 
on us. How important did every inch of that dall road be ome—how 
momentous each pulse-beat! Now I could hear the clattering of hoofs, 
not of our horses. Fortunately, my victim had once more become again 
insensible, for a trying moment was come. As I drew my pistol from my 
breast I felt my cheek grow cold as death. I tried to steady my hand—it 
almost refused its office. The carriage swayed from side to side as the 
tortured horses plunged away from the desperate lash. Once I ventured to 
look out. There, iu an opem carriage, sat the gallant old man His coun- 
tenance wore an expression of calm but stern determination; his head was 
uncovered, and his grey hairs waved in the wind. Misfortune had ennobled 
him, and {, the proud descendaut of Norman conquerors, quailed beneath 
the eye of that injured plebeian—but it was too late. I threw myself back 
for one moment, murmured an ejaculation that did aot dare to be a prayer : 
again I seized my pistol—a few more desperate plunges forward—in vain ! 
the parsuer’s horses breathe upon me—I see the glowing nostrils of the 
leader puss the wiudow. Al! my lost firmness came back. I took delibe- 
rate aim, and, waiting fur the swerve—I fired. A shriek and a heavy noise, 
and a wild cheer from my men, told the work was done! On we sped, 
another mile, and we cross the river. One more bound, an@ we charge 
the little hill up to the Inn door. ‘The next moment the carriage stopped, 
and one of oar horses fell to rise no more. Still not a moment was to be 
lost. I had fresh horses there; but a moment, and [ had carried poor 
Helen into the large dreary drawing-rvom that has been so many a similar 
scene. The godless rite was soon over, and ina few moments we were 
again dashing along to Portpatrick. . 

‘Enough to say we heard no more of the pursuit—would to God we had ! 
That we embarked on board a fishing-smack, the wind being favourable, 
and the steamer gone. A few days in the beautiful seclusion of Glenarm 
resorted my poor Helen to strength, but her bright happy look was gone 
jor ever. Oae evening we were wandering together along the shore, 
when I heard a distant gallop on the rocky read. { had despatched one of 
my Servants with a letier to Helen’s—to our father. I thought the arrival 
might be my servant, and as my wife knew nothing of my message, | left 
per to awaitmy return. 1 walked slowly from her sight, and then flew to 
meet my messenger. 

‘The old man was no more. The evening breeze, that played with his 
daughter’s hair, was scattering the autumnal leaves over his deserted 
grave. She had been all in all to his old heart, and her’s was nuw the loss 
chat never can be repaired. O'Neil! we may pour out our very souls in 
passion, but when did a lover’s ever atone for a lost father’s love ? 
~ ©The old man had survived his accident but a few hours ; while his gray, 
srushed head was being bound up by hireling hands, he had traced a few 

ines in a trembling band. They ran thus :— 

‘“ Somerville, my last words shall be of pardon—that pardon I am about 
to stand in need of. Tell my child, my last Crouth blessed her—blessed you 
both. Injustice to myself, | tell you (but do not you tell her, for, after all, 
she hasa gentle heart!) that, after our last interview, I thought you had 
obeyed my cruel order to see her no more: it was cruel, Somerville; but I 
had grown old in a hope I then saw suddenly broken—the hope, that I was 
entirely loved and trasted by my poor child. I had no other hope! [felt 
too late, that I had spoken rashly for my daughter’s happiness. 1 wrote the 
enclosed note of forgiveness tofyou. It would have been yours to-day, but 
the news of her desertion reached me before I sent it. Then, God forgive 
me, 1 was roused. I said, ‘he shall not have my child, but he shall have 
my - - shame!’ [can write no more, Would that you were here, 
that [ might e 

‘ Here the trembling hand had failed. [ cannot now tell you more. You 
asked for my advice: you have my answer.’ 

So saying, he rose, and letttheroom. O'Neil strode hurriedly up and 

down for afew moments, looked with moistened eyes after his friend, and 
then flung himself in the easy-chair, exclaiming, 
_ * Poor Somerville! no wonder he is sometimes moody! I wonder what 
became of his wife :—for that’s the point of his history, if it has one. that 
Anuie Morton might become like her. This is plain enough, however,— 
that he advises me not to ran away with her, and may the devil run away 
with _ | I don’t !—that’s plain enough, too, [ think. Waiter! another 
bottle of claret!’ 





LORD CAMPBELL’S LIVES OF ENGLISH CHANCEL- 
LORS. 


SIR THOMAS MORE. 


Tue life of Lord Chancellor More, which follows that of Wolsey, forms a 
devighiful piece of English biography. It is written, throughout, with a 
geulal appreciation of all that was admirable and /oveable in a great man: 
‘ost ‘ interesting in his life audin his death.’ The father of Sir Thomas 
More was a judge of the Kiugs’s Bench ; and Lord Campbell, who some- 
tmes displays a little very natural professional pride, remarks of More :— 


‘The future Chancellor sprang from that rank of life which is most favuur- 
able to mental cultivation, and which has produced the greatest number of 
eminent men in England ; tor, while we have instances of gifted individu 
als overcoming the disadvantages of high birth and affluence as well as of 
bscurity and poverty, our Cecils and Walpoles, our Bacons and Mores, 
save mostly had good education and breeding under a father’s care,—with 
sabits of fragality, and the necessity for industry, energy, and perseverance 
to gain distinction in the world.” 

More very early displayed quick and lively parts, and natural humour— 
genuine English humour—and also those solid talents which ensure suc- 
cess in life, From the bousehold of Cardinal Morton, whose merry page 
he had been, he went to Oxford ; aiid, besides great classical attainments 
and proficiency in all the usual studies still pursued in that university, Lord 
Campbell justly assigns to him the high honour of being the “ earliest dis- 
~nguished orator, and the earliest elegant prose writer, using the English 
“anguage.” His destination was the law ; the study of which, if we may 
trust Lord Cainpbell, was then a much more serious matter than in our 
“umes, when a sufficient knowledge 
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back with a sigh to this portion of his career. He rose very rapidly at the 
bar, and was particularly famous for his skill in international law.’ 

He was made Under sheriff of London, and became a popular member 
of the House of Commons; where he was, on some trying occasions, what 
we should now term “leader of the opposition ;” and in this capacity of- 
fended Henry VII., who punished him by imprisonment and fining his fa. 
ther. In the succeeding reign, his reputation asa lawyer rose so high, and 
he had acquitted himself so well as counsel for the Pope, in a trial at which 
the young and then popular King was present, that Henry resolved to have 
so able a man in his service ; and More, in an evil hour, was knighted, ap- 

ointed the Master of Requests, ad sworn of the privy council. We must 
ove indulge in a quotation. The “ Lives” before us fulfil the true and 
highest purpose of biography, in being as much domestic histories as re- 
cords of the deeds of public functionaries. 

‘“‘He now removed from Bucklersbury, and took up his residence at Chel- 
sea, in what might then be considered a couutry-house, which he built for 
himself, and where he amused himself with an extensive garden and a farm. 
To his inexpressible grief, he had lost his first wife after she had brought 
him four children ; and he had entered into a second matrimonial union, 
net of sentiment, but convenience, with Mrs. Alice Middleton, a widow 
lady, “‘ of good years, and of no good favour or complexion.” She was 
seven years older than himself, and it is to be feared not always of the sweet- 
est disposition. ‘ This he did because she might have care of his children ; 
and she proved a kind step-mother to them.” Erasmus, who was often an 
inmate in the family, speaks of her as a keen and watchful manager, with 
whom More lived on terms of as much‘respect and kindness as if she had 
been fair and young. “ No husband ever gained so much obedience from a 
wife by authority aud severity, as More by gentleness and ene 
Though verging on old age, and not of a yielding temper, he prevailed on 
her to take lessons on the lute, the cithara, the viol, the monochord, and the 
flate, which she daily practised to him.” 

Yet from some of their conjugal dialogues, recorded by members of the 
family, we are made to doubt, whether the sweetness of their intercourse 
was uvt occasionally flavoured with a little acid. He would say to her, 
“that she was penay-wise and pound-foolish, saving a candle’s end and 
spoiling a velvet gown.”’ She rated him for not being sufficiently ambi- 
tious; aud, because he had no mind to set himself forward in the world, 
saying to him, “ Tillie vallie! TillieJvallie! Will you sit and make goslings 
in the ashes; my mother hath often said unto me, it is better to rule than 
to be ruled.”—* Now, in truth,” answered he, “that is truly said, good 
wife: for | never found you yet willing to be ruled.” 

‘*He had soon a very numerous household; for, his daughters marry- 
ing, they and their husbands and their children all resided under his roof, 
and constituted one affectionate family; which he governed with such 
gentleness and discretion, that it was without broils or jealousies. 

«© The course of his domestic life is minutely described by eye-witnesses, 
* His custom was daily (besides his private prayers with his children) to 
say the seven psalms, the litany, and the suffrages following; so was his 
guise with his wife and children and household, nightly, before he went 
to bed; to go tohis chapel, and there on his knees, ordinarily to say cer- 
tain psalins and collects with them.’ Says Erasmus, ‘ You might imagine 
yourself in the academy of Plato. All its inhabitants, male or 
female, applied their leisure to liberal studies and profitable reading, al- 
though piety was their first care. No wrangling, no angry word was 
heard in it; no one was idle; every one did his duty with alacrity, and 
with a temperate cheerfulness.’ 

‘* But the most charming picture of More as a private man is carelessly 
sketched by himself in a hurried Latin letter to Peter Giles, his friend at 
Antwerp, lamenting the little time he could devote to literary composi- 
tion. ‘or while in pleading, in hearing, in deciding causes, or compos- 
ing disputes as an arbitrator, in waiting on some men about business, and 
on others out of respect, the greatest part of the day is spent on other 
men’s aflairs, the remainder of it must be given to my family at home; so 
that I can reserve no part to myself,that is, to study. I must gossip with 
my wife and chat with my children, and find something to say to my ser- 
vants; for all these things I reckon a part of my business, unless I were 
to become a stranger in my own house. His time was now more 
than ever broke in upon by visits from distinguished foreigners, who were 
eager to see him from his great reputation abroad, and whose opinion of 
him he still farther exalted by the charms of his manner and conversa- 
tion. 

“To his great grief he was often obliged to lodge in the palace; and 
his favour with the King and the Court threatened utterly to interfere 
with all his domestic enjoyments, and to ruin his literary projects.” 

Sir Thomas was constrained to feign dull, something very foreign to his 
nature, to escape the ‘ labour dire, and weary wo,” of amusing the King. 
Affairs of diplomacy, on which the King or his old college friend, Wolsey, 
employed him, were equally disagreeable; and we find him writing to 
Erasmus from Calais, where he was long stationed : 

‘| approve your determination never to be engaged in the busy trifling 
of princes; from which, as you love me, you must wish that l were extri- 
cated. You cannot imagine how painfully I feel myself-plunged in them, 
for nothing can be more wdious to me than this legation. 1 am here ban- 
ished to a petty seaport, of which the air and the earth are equally disa- 
greeable tome. Ablhorrentas I am by nature from strife, even when it is 
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Earl of Wiltshire, her father, and Anne herself, who now secretly directed 
the King’s councils, had great hopes of bringing More into their desi 

as an active partisan, and intended that he nel be the successor to Wol- 
sey, whom they doomed to destruction, if the divorce was not speedily 
pronounced. 

‘«* The Chancellor of the Duchy [which More now was] was still very 
submissive to the Lord High Chancellor; but we have an account of a 
scene at the council-board about this time, which proves that there was 
‘no love lost between them.’ The Cardinal showed Sir Thomas the 
draught of a treaty with a foreign power, asking his opinion of it, and 
preseaay him so heartily to say ‘whether there were any thing therein to 
»e misliked,’ that he believed there was a desire to hear the truth, and 
pointed out some great faults committed in it. "Whereupon the Cardinal, 
starting up in a rage, exclaimed,— By the Mass, thou art the veriest fool 
of all the Council; at which Sir Thomas, smiling, said,—*God be thanked! 
the King our Master hath but one fool in his counci!.’” 

Wolsey, who always wished the man whose virtuous character was the 
silent reproach of his own, out of the way, proposed various embassies for 
him ; yet More was probably better fitted to conduct important ne otia- 
tions, than any other individual that could have been selected. hen 
at Cambray, negotiating for a general peace between England, France, 
and the several states govered by Charles V., he became, as usual, home- 
sick, though the highest success had attended his negotiations ; and he 
afterwards wrote to Erasmus,— 


**«T do not like my office of an ambassador ; it doth not suit a married 
man thus to leave his family: it is much fitter for you ecclesiastics, who 
have no wives and children at home, or who find them wheresoever 
you go.’ 

« Soon after his return, he paid a visit to the King at Woodstock, 
where he heard of the great misfortune of the principal part of his house 
at Chelsea, and all his outhouses an4 barns filled with corn being con- 
sumed by a fire, raised by the negligence of a neighbour’s servant. The 
letter he wrote to his old wife, on this occasion, excites our admiration 
of him more than all his learned works, his public despatches, or his 
speeches in parliament. I must likewise observe, that for style it is 
much better, and much nearer the English of the present day, than the 
elaborate compositions which he wrote for publication. But basides the 
delightful glance that it gives of the manners and customs of private life 
in a remote age, its great charm will be found in the unaffected piety, in 
the gaiety of heart, and in the kindness of disposition which it evinces. 

‘*** Mistress ALyce,—In my most hearty will, I recommend me to you. 
And whereas I am enfourmed by my son Heron of the loss of our barnes, 
and our neighbours also, wt all the corne that was therein, albeit (saving 
God’s pleasure) it is gret pitie of so much good corne lost, yet sith it hath 
liked hym to send us such a chance, we must not only be contest, but 
also be glad of his visitation. He sent us all that we have lost: and sith 
he hath by such a chance taken it away again, his pleasure be fulfilled ! 
Let us never grudge thereat, but take it in good worth, and hartely thank 
him, as well for adversitie, as for prosperitie. And par adventure we 
have more cause to thank him for our losse, than for our winning. Tor 
his wisedom better seeth what is good for us than we do ourselves 
Therefore I pray you be of good cheere, and take all the howsold with 
you to church, and there thank God both for that he hath given us, and 
for that he hath left us, which if it please hym, he can increase when he 
will. And if it please him to leave us yet lesse, at hys pleasure be it. | 
praye you to make some good ensearche what my poor neighbours have 
loste, and bidde them take nothought therefore, and if I sbould not leave 
myself a spone, there shall no poore neighbour of mine bere no losse by 
any chance happened in my house. I pray you be with my children and 
household mery in God. And devise somewhat with your friends, what 
wer best to take, for provision to be made for corne for our household, and 
for sede thys yere coming, if ye thinke it good that we keepe the ground 
still in our handes. And whether ye think it good yt we so shall do or 
not, yet I think it were not best sodenlye thus to leave it allup, and to put 
away our folk of our farme, till we have somewhat advised us thereon. 
Howbeit if we have more nowe than ye shall neede, and which can get 
them other maisters, ye may then discharge us of them. But I would not 
that any wer sodenly sent away he wote nere wether. At my coming 
hither, I perceived none other, but that I shold tary still with the kinges 
grace. But now I shall, (I think,) because of this chance, get leave this 
next weke to come home and se you; and then shall we further devise to- 
gether uppon all thinges, what order shall be best to take: and thus as 
hartely fare you well with al! our children as youcanwishe. At Wood- 
stock, the thirde day of Septembre, by the hand of your loving husband, 

«<¢ Tuomas Morr, Knight.’ ” 

The Court was now sojourning at Woodstock after its return from Gratf- 
ton, where Henry had taken his final leave of Wolsey. More having ren- 
dered an account of his embassy, was allowed to visit his house at Chel- 
sea; and Henry, with the Lady Anne, first moved to Richmond, and 
then to Greenwich, where, as we have seen, Wolsey being deprived ot the 
Grant Sea] and banished to Esher, the new arrangements were completed, 
and Sir Tuomas More was sworn in Lord Chancellor. 

Otten as More’s delightful letter has appeared in English books, we could 
not forbear illustrating our pages with a composition so full of the charac- 
ter of the writer, and su gracefully introduced by his biographer. 





profitable, as at home, you may judge how wearisome it is here, where it 
actually causes a loss to me.” 

More was shortly afterwards rewarded withthe profitable office of Trea- 
surer of the Exchequer, and made speaker of the House of Commons; in 
which office, instead of proving subservient to the wishes of the King and 
the Cardinal, he made a noble stand for the privileges of the Commons, 
when exorbitant demands for money were made, and thus gave deep of- 
fence. The scene in which the Cardinal appeared in the house, where 
the haughty and powerful prelate was firmly confronted by the mildest 
but most courageous of men, is as memorable as that which preceded the 
rout of the Long Parliament, by Cromwell's soldiers. 

** When the session was closed, Wolsey, in his gallery at York Place, 
said to More, ‘ I wish to God you had been at Rome, Mr. More, when I 
made you Speaker.’ ‘ Your Grace not offended, so would I too, my Lord,’ 
replied Sir Thomas, ‘for then should I have seen the place I long have 
desired to visit.’ ” 

From this time Wolsey is said to have been jealous, or afraid of the man 
whose independence and firmness, while they made him popular among 
the people, also extorted the respect of the King. With Henry he con- 
tinued in such high favour, that he sometimes inflicted unwelcome visits 
upon him at his pleasant house, at Chelsea. On such occasions, says Lord 
Campbell,— 

‘« From a true sense of hospitality, More did his best to entertain his 
royal guest, and put forth all his powers of pleasing. Roper particularly 
celebrates one of these visits, when the King was so much delighted with 
his conversation that, after dinner, he walked with him in the garden by 
the space of an hour, holding his arm about his neck. As soon as his 
Majesty was gone, Roper congratulated his father-in-law on the distin- 
guished honour that had bean paid to him; saying, * How nappy must he 
be with whom the King was so lovingly familiar, the like o: which had 
never been seen before except once, when he walked arm in arm with 
Cardinal Wolsey.’ ‘I thank our Lord,’ quoth he, ‘1 find his Grace my 
very good Lord indeed ; andI believe he doth as singularly favour me as 
any subject within this realm. Howbeit, son Roper, I may tell thee I 
have no cause to be proud thereof; for if my head would win him a castle 
in France, itshould not fai) to go’ This authentic anecdote shows, in a 
very striking manner, how More had early penetrated the intense selfish- 
ness, levity, heartlessness, and insensibility to remorse which constituted 
the character of the king, while these bad qualities were yet disguised by 
a covering of affability, hilarity, and apparent good humour, and before 
they had shed the blood of a wite or afriend. The world could little an- 
ticipate that Henry would actually one day cut off More’s head, even with- 
out any such substantial advantage as the winning of a castle. For the 
present his Majesty delighted to honour him. 

More’s “‘ European literary reputation” was now at its height. His 
‘* Utopia,” his * Epigrams,” and his ‘‘ Refutation of the Lutherans,” had 
now been published, and frequently reprinted in france and Germany. 

When the great question of the divorce, on which Henry had set his 
heart, was first discussed, More foresaw trouble; and he tried to tempor- 
ize, when his opinion of the legality of the King’s marriage with Queen 
Catherine was asked; but whatever was questionable in this, was amply 


atoned for by his subsequent conscientious ¢ ondemnation of the marriage 
of the King with Anne Boleyn, though his disapproval arose only from ! 
his scruples or convictions as a sincere Catholic, bound by the Canon 
law :— 

« While the suit for the divorce was going on at Rome, through nego- 


tiations with Clement, and before the Legatine Court opened its sittings 
after the arrival of Campeggio, More appears to have observed a strict 
neutrality, and he enjoyed the confidence of both parties. Queen Cath- 
erine said,—* The King had but one sound councillor in his kingdom, Sir 
Thomas More: and as for Cardinal Wolsey, then the greatest subject in 
the realm, for his own benefit or end he cared not what counsel he gave.’ 


Many snares must ever altend the office of the minister ot a prince ot 
the character of Henry VIII.; and More did not at first wholly escape 
them. Lord Campbell passes the most severe censure when he says, that 
the new Chancellor was not only Chairman of the Committee of Judges 
which drew up the forty-four articles of impeachment against Wolsey, 
and yet passed over all his actual misdeeds in stretching the prerogative, 
and nearly al} of the most frivolous or forced kind, but that he— 

‘cannot help suspecting that More was privy toa scheme for withdrawing 
Wolsey fiom the judgment ot parliament, and leaving him entirely at the 
mercy of his arbitrary master.’ 

This is a serious and heavy charge, and it were to be wished that Lord 
Campbell hat stated the grounds on which his opinion rests. More, how- 
ever, as Chancellor, passed laws on matters which we should be glad to see 
taken up by his modern successors. Among these were statutes to preveat 
extortion on the probate of wills. His diligence, despatch, and general 
conduct as a judge, were admirable; and with the utmost purity and love 
of justice, he carried to the bench his natural love of joking and ‘ merry 
gibes.’ His impartiality was complained of by his kith and kin, as un- 
friendly, in days when ‘a friend in the court was better than a penny in 
the purse.’ 

But the private man is, in all points, even more rare and admirable than 
the Judge; and we must now gather a few precious illustrations of Muie’s 
daily life from Lord Campbell’s treasury. Alter describing his conéne! as 
a judge, it is said,— 


“ But there is no circumstan ceduring his Chancellorship that affects our 
imagination so much, or gives us such a lively notion of the manners of 
the times, as his demeanour to his father, Sir John More, now near ninety 
years of age, was hale in body and sound in understanding, and continued 
vigorously to perform the duties of senior puisne Judge in the Court of 
King’s Bench. Every day during term time, before the Chancellor began 
business in his own Court, he went into the Court of King’s Bench, and, 
kneeling before his father, asked and received his blessing. So if they met 
together at readings in Lincoln’s Inn, notwithstanding his high office, he 
offered the pre-eminence in argument to his father, though, from a regard 
to judicia) subordination, this offer was always refused. ‘ 


“T am old enough to remember that when the Chancellor left his Court, if 
the Court of King’s Bench was sitting, a curilain was drawn, and bows 
were exchanged between him and the Judges; so that I can easily picture 
to myself the ‘ blessing scene’ between the father and son. . 

‘ «+ Instead of imitating Wolsey’s crosses, pillars, and poll-axes, More was 
eager to retreat into privacy, and even in public to comport himse!t with all 
possible simplicity. On Sundays, while he was Lord Chancellor, instead 
of marching with great parade through the city of London to outrival the 
nobles at the Court at Greenwich, he walked with his family to the parish 
church at Chelsea, and there, putting on a surplice, sung with the choris- 
ters at matins and high mass, It happened one day that the Duke of Nor- 
folk, coming to Chelsea to dine with him, found bim at church, with a sur- 
plice on his back, singiag. As they walked homeward together arm in arm 
after service, the Duke said, ‘ God’s body ! God’s body! My Lord Chan- 
cellor a parish clerk! a parish clerk! You dishopour the King and his 
office.’ ‘Nay,’ quoth he, smiling; ‘ your Grace may not think that the 
King, your master and mine, will, with me, for serving his Master, be of- 
fended, or thereby account his office dishonoured.’ 

In religious processions he would himself carry the eross , and in ‘ Ro- 
gation Week,’ when they were very long, and he had to follow those who 
carried the rood round the parish, being counselled to use a horse for his 
dignity, he would answer, ‘ It beseemeth not the servant to follow his mas- 
ter prancing on cuckhorse, his master going on foot.’ 

Lord Campbell, with some success, defends Mcre against the serious 
charge of being a perseculor of the Reformers; aad what follows cannot, 


we think, be disputed :— 








On the other hand, the Duke of Norfolk, the uncle of Anne Boleyn, the 
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and concurred in subjecting them to confinement, cannot be denied; for 
such was the law, which he could not alter; but we ought rather to wonder 
at his moderation in an age when the leaders of each sect thought they were 
bound in duty to Heaven to persecute the votaries of every other. It was 
not till More had retired trom office, and was succeeded by the pliant and 
inhuman Audley, that heresy was made high treason, and the scaftold 
flowed with innveent blood.” 

“But More’s great stumbling-block—which he encountered on entering 
into office, and which caused his fall—was the divorce,” 

The Chancellor, on this subject, certainly ternporized farther than is con- 
sistent with the purity and singleness of his geberal character. He con- 
curred in endeavouring, by ‘ bribes to foreign Universities,’ to obtain opin- 
ions favourable to the King’s wishes; but while those of Italy responded as 
desired, sturdy Germany, where the Emperor was all~powerful, resisted ; 


“ Lother had his revenge of ‘ Tae DerenpeR or tue Fairu,’ by de- 
claring ‘that it would be more lawful for the King to have two wives al 
the same time, than to separate from Catherine for the purpose of marrying 
another woman,’ ” ‘ 

“Luther had a great leaning towards polygamy, and thought that it 
would be better thai a priest should be allowed several wives than none at 
all, and that the practice of the patriarchs and Jewish Kings might be safely 
followed.” 


By this time, Thomas Cromwell, the Secretary of Wolsey, had, by un- 
scrupulous compliances, effectually insinuated himself into the confidence 
of Henry; and a man, whose character exhibited few good points, save his 
bold fidelity t» his fallen master, was destined, in the course of Providence, 
to forward the t work of the Reformation. Cromwell counselled Henry 
to brave and defy the power of Rome, unless Pope Clement at once com- 
plied with his desires, or rather submitted to his menaces. The distress and 

rplexity of Lord Chancellor More, when this resolution was taken, must 
oe been extreme, as he was a most conscientious and submissive, uay, al- 
most a bigoted adherent of the Church of Rome, though his opinions of the 
Pope’s supremacy in England were moderate, if not liberal. Thus involv- 
ed, the Chancellor went too far, even for selfish policy, in compliance with 
the demands of the imperious and now furious Henry, unless he had been 
prepared to go alllengths. We are told,— 


“ His state of mind at this time may be gathered from a dialogue between 
him and his son-in-law, who thus relates it:—‘* Walking with me along the 
Thames’ side at Chelsea, he said unto me, ‘‘ Would to our Lord, son Roper, 
on condition that three things were well established in Christendom, [ were 
put into a sack, and were presently cast into the Thames.” ‘ What great 
things be these, sir,” quoth [, ‘‘that should move you so to wish?” “In 
faith, son, they be these,” saidhe. ‘The first is, that whereas the most part 
of Christian princes be at mortal war, they were at universal peace. The 
second, that where the Church of Christ is at present sore afflicted with 
many errors and heresies, it were well settled in perfect uniformity of re- 
ligion. The third, that the matter of the king’s marriage were, to the glory 
of God and quietness of all parties, brought to a good conclusion.” ’ 

“ He had great misgivings as to the progress of the reformers, and even 
anticipated the time when, in England, those who adhered to the old faith 
might be denied religious liberty.” 


A prophecy this too sadly realized. Nothing now remained to him but to 
resign the Great Seal, which he felt as a signal deliverance :— 


“He had not consulted his wife or family about resigning, and he conceal 
ed from them the step he had taken till next day. This wasa holiday; and 
there being no Court Circular or Newspaper on the breakfast table, they all 
went to Charch at Chelsea, as if nothing extraordinary had happened. ‘And 
whereas upon the holidays, during his High Chancellorship, one of his 
gentlemen, when the service of the church was done, ordinarily used to 
come to my Lady his wife’s pew-door, and say unto her, ‘ Madam, my Lord 
is gone,’ he came unto my Lady his wife’s pew himself, and making a low 
courtesy, said unto her, ‘Madam, my Lord is gone,’ which she, imagining 
to be one of his jests, as he used many unto her, be sadly affirmed unto her 
that it was trae. This was the way he thought fittest to break the matter 
unto his wife, who was full of sorrow to hear it.” 


More immediately set about providing for his officers and servants ; trans- 
ferred his state barge, with its eight rowers, to his infamous successor, Aud- 
ley, and ‘ his Fool’ to the Lord Mayor of London for the time being. We 
are not surprised that Lord Campbell is fascinated by the most petty details 
of the life of Moore. English literature has few such biographies. After 
resigning office, and disposing of the affairs connected with it,— 

“He called together all his children and grandchildren that had dwelt 
with him, and asked their advice how he might now, in the decay of his 
ability, bear out the whole charges of them all, as he gladly would have 
continued todo. When they were all silent—‘ Then will I [said hej show 
unto you my mind: I have been brought up at Oxford, at an Inn of Chan- 
cery, at Lincoln’s Inn, and in the King’s Court, from the lowest degree to 
the highest ; and yet have I, in yearly revenues at this present, little left me 
above one hundred pounds by the year: so that now, if we wish to live to- 
gether, you must be content to be contributaries together. But my counsel 
18, that we fall not to the lowest fare first: we will not, therefore, descend 
to Oxford fare, nor to the fare of the New Inn, but we will begin with Lin- 
coln’s Ino diet, where many right worshipful men, of great account and 
good years, do live full well; which, if we find ourselves the first year not 
able to maintain, then will inthe next year come down to Oxford fare, 
where many great, learned, and ancient tathers and dociors are continually 
conversant; which, if our purses stretch not to maintain neither, then may 
we after, with bag and wallet, go a-begging together ; hoping, that for pity, 
some good folks will give us their charity, and at every man’s door to sing 
a a Regina, whereby we shall still keep company, and be merry to- 
gether.” 

in those times there were no pensions of £5000 a-year for ex-Chan- 
ecllors, nor sinecures for their sons. 

This excellent man, for a brief season, enjoyed the calm and tranquil- 
lity for which he had longed. Writing to Erasmus he says, he ‘* had now 
obtained what, from youth, he had longed for ; he was freed from all pub- 
lic business, and could live, for a time, only toGod and to himself.” 

But this quiet was to be of short duration. The rupture with 
the See of Rorae was, by the violent counsels of Thomas Cromwell, now 
complete ; and Henry hed privately married Anne, who was ina state of 
pregnancy. Shortly after, the marriage was declared, and orders were 
given for the Queen’scoronation. At this ceremony the ex-Chancellor 
declined to appear, though his presence had been anxiously solicited ; 
and this gave mortal offence to Anne, who, besides being artful and mean, 
was not seldom bitterly vindictive. The persecution which soon led 
More to the scaffold, whither Anne Boleyn was in her turn to follow, 
was now commenced, and, as was the constant custom after the accession 
of the Tudors, under a mockery of legal forms. We have seen how truly 
More penetrated the character of the King, long before it had been ex- 
— in the sunguinary and flagitious light in which it now stood 

orth. 

The Duke of Norfolk, the uncle of the new Queen, made a last attempt 
to overcome More’s conscientious scruples, or, at all events, to exact dis- 
sembled compliance, which might not have, after ali, saved the victim ; 
saying,— 

** By the mass, Master More, it is perilous striving with princes; 
therefore I could wish you, as « friend, to incline to the King’s pleasure ; 
for, by God’s body, Master More, indignatio principis mors est.’ “Is 
that all ? said Sir Thomas; ‘ why then, there is no more difference be- 
tween your Grace and me, but that I shall die to-day and you to-morrow.” 
Norfolk, it is well known, was attainted, ordered for execution, and only 
saved by Henry’s death. ; 

“But More’s other prophecy of the same sort, was literally fulfilled. 
Having asked his daughter, Roper, how the world went, and how Queen 
Anne did, ‘ in faith, father,’ said, she, ‘‘ never better ; there is nothing 
else in the Court but dancing and sporting.” ‘ Never better !’} said he. 
“« Alas! Meg, it pitieth me to remember unto what misery, poor soul, 
she will shortly come. These dances of hers will prove such dances 
that she will spurn our heads off like footballs ; but it will not be long ere, 
her head will dance the like dance.” 

Nothing could induce this great and virtuous man to violate his conseience 
by taking the oath to the King as supreme Head of the Church of England, 
and renouncing all obedience to the Pope, which had become the religious 
test ; and in the trials of his fortitude which followed, the constaucy of this 
undoubted martyr of the rights of conscience was never once shaken — 
While More lay in the Tower, whither he had been hurried by “the im 
portunate clamuurs” with which Anne contrived to exasperate her royal 
partner, many victims to the oath of supremacy were led thence to the stake ; 

More was visited by his wife, in the hope that her persuasion might in- 
duce him to yield, and save his life. The interview is thus described by 
Lord Campbell :— . 

“On her entrance, like a plain rade woman, and somewhat worldly, she 
thus saluted him, * What, the good-year, Mr. More, I marvel that you, who 
have been, hitherto, always taken for a wise man, will now so play the 
fool as to lie here in this close, filthy prison, and be content to be shut a 
thus with mice and rats, when you might be abroad at your liberty, wit 


the favour and good will both of the King and his Council, if you would 
but do as the Bishops and best learned of his realm have done. And see- 
ing you have at Chelsea a right fair house, your library, your books, your 

lery, and all other necessaries so handsome about you, where you might 
in company with me, your wife, your children, and household, be merry ; 
I muse what, a God’s name, you mean, here thus fondly to pe Hav- 
ing heard her out, preserving his good humour, he said to her, with a cheer- 
ful countenance, ‘I pray thee, good Mrs. Alice, tell me oue thing.’ ‘What 
is it?’ saith she. ‘1s not this house as near heavenasmy own?’ She could 
only come out with her favourite interjection, which she used like Dame 
Quickly, to express impatience, ‘ Tilly vally! Tilly valiy!" By pointin 
out the short time he could enjoy his house compared with the long an 
secure tenure of heaven, and various other arguments aud illustrations, he, 
to no purpose, tried to convince her that it was better to remain in the Tow- 
er than to dishonour himself. He was little moved by her persuasions, 
thinking (but not saying) as Job, when tempted by his wife, ‘ Quasi una 
ex stultis mulieribus locuta es.’ 

“‘ We must render her the justice to recollect, however, that she continu 
ed actively to do what she could for his comfort; and, in a subsequent part 
of his imprisonment, when al! his property had been seized, she actually 
rem sold her wearing appearel to raise money to provide necessaries for 

im.” 

We need not follow out this sad story to its melancholy close, though we 
do wish that some competent person, in warning to future ages, would give 
the world of England a history of its crown lawyers. In that record, the 
infamous name of Rich the Solicitor General would fill a couspicuous niche. 
Lord Campbell has gibbeted the equally infamous Lord Chancellor Audley, 
the fit instrument of Henry VIII. 

All must agree with Lord Campbell in holding Sir Thomas More wholly 
blameless in his couscientious assertion of his right to hold his own religious 
epinions—in silence—for he obtruded them on no one; and many willadopt 
the sentiment expressed below :— 


“ The English Reformation wasa gloricus event, for which we never can 
be calhalentiy rate!ul to Divine Providence: but I own I feel little respect 
tor those by whose instrumentality it was brought abort ;—men generally 
swayed by their own worldly interests, and willing to sanction the worst 
passions of the tyrant, to whom they looked for advancement. With all my 
Protestant zeal, I must feel a higher reverence for Sir Thomas More than 
for Thomas Cromwell or Cranmer.” 


We shall not mar the effect, to the reader, of the narrative of More’s im- 
prisonment, trial, and last days. 

We take reluctant leave of this beautiful and heart-touching biography— 
this admirable addition to the best kind of literature—that which warms and 
purifies the affections, and elevates the mind. We have the more pleasure 
in recording this opinion, as we cannot on many points, nor yet in his gener 
al estimate, coincide with Lord Campbell’s judgement of Lord Bacon, 
whose life—passing the ‘mean, sordid, and unprincipled Chancellors, 
which have tended to make the latter half of the reign of Henry VIII. the 
most disgraceful period of the English annals,” and also the Chancellors of 
Elizabeth—nextattracts especial notice. 

Lord Campbell considers the Life of Lord Bacon “ still a desideratum in 
English literature ;” and he has, with “fear and trembling,” attempted 
the arduous task of delineating a character which certainly baffles all ordi- 
nary rules and common-place axioins ; and which we humbly think he has 
but imperfectiy penetrated, and often judged on narrow views. 

The most studied, antithetical, and what is termed ambitious piece of 
composition, in these volumes, is the introduction to the life of Bacon. 

But this is a subject which demands more consideration, and even space, 
thao can be afforded at this time. Were it, however, only for its impor> 
tance in English biography, this life, on which Lord Campbell puts forth all] 
his strength, requires examination. It has ever gone hard with Bacon.— 
While admiring friends, and lovirg kinsmen and descendants, revering his 
memory with feelings little short of adoration, have dwelt fondly on the most 
minute details of the life of Sir Thomas More; and while Becket and Wol- 
sey have each been warmly extolled by their respective secretaries, and 
placed in the fairest light before the eyes of posterity, the errors of Lord 
Bacon have been eagerly pointed out and dwelt upon, until those who kaow 
little else about him come vaguely to consider the 

“ Wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” 
as some extraordinary monster, combining the most stupendous intellect 
with the most singular depravity of moral sense. Believing this an erroneous, 
and, as it affects so great a master of mankind, a mischievous opinion, we 
propose aitempting to examine it, though going little further into the sub- 
ject than we have data furnished by Lord Campbell himself. 
Tait’s Magazine. 


—— 
MACKAY’S LEGENDS OF THE ISLES. 


The poems before us have, perhaps, led us to the Caithness legend, which 
we have just told, as these Norse stories seem to have a peculiar charm for 
Mr. Mackay. *‘ The Sea King’s Burial,’ with which the volume opens, is 
a spirited poem, and mauy single lines have the energy which distinguished 
Campbell’s finest lyrics. A passage from Carlyle’s Hero worship is quoted 
by our author as suggesting this poem. ‘The old Norse kings when about 
to die, had their body laid infu a ship, the ship went forth with sails set, 
and slew fire burning in it, that once out at sea, it might blaze up and flame, 
and in such manner bury worthily the old hero at once in the sky and in 
the ocean.’ In the history of the Northern nations, we remember but one 
instance of the kind. It is not easy to fix the date of an incident in Snorro 
Sturleson’s early history of the kings of Norway and Sweden. The north 
must be allowed to have its ages of fable as. well as any other country— 
mythologists will there, or elsewhere, convert facts recorded by uncertain 
tradition into symbol and allegory—and symbol and allegory will, in their 
turn, demand to be regarded as shadows of facts that have passed away.— 
These old sea-kings were not very regardful of life, but they thought more 
of their own than that of other men: and this instance of anticipating death 
even by a few hours is not in the spirit of their ordinary conduct. 

Snorro Sturleson’s narrative is this: Hugleik, king of Sweden, was not 
fond of war. He wasrich, and he had the reputation of being avaricious ; 
at his court were harpers and lutanists, and he affected the manner of the 
people of southern Europe. This is not the way for a king of Sweden, or 
of any other place, to preserve his throne. It was the day of the sea-kings, 
and two af them, the brothers Hake and Hagberd, were cruising too near 
his coasts for king Hugleik’s peace. A battle ensued, in which Hake killed 
Hugleik and two of his sons; and so Hake became king of Sweden. Hug- 
leik, however, whose throne became Hake’s by right of conquest, was him- 
self no better than an usurper, and the sons of the monarch whom he had 
dethroned sought to recover their ancient right. There wasa great battle 
in which Hake cut down the banner of the two brothers, and killed one, 
and compelled the other to fly to his ships— 

‘King Hake had been so grievously wounded, that he saw his days could 
not be loug; so he ordered a war-ship which he had to be loaded with his 
dead men and their weapons, and to be taken out to sea—the tiller to be 
shipped, and the sails hoisted. ‘Then he set fire to some tar-wood, and or- 
dered a pile to be muke over it in the ship. Hake was almost, if not quite 
dead, when he was laid on this pile of his. The wind was blowing off the 
land—the ship flew, burning in clear flame, out between the islets end into 
the ocean. Great was the fame of this deed in after times.’* 

The story was well worth telling in verse; and we give a few of Mr, 
Mackay’s animated lines: — 


‘“ My strength is failing fast,’ 
Said the Sea-king to his men ; 
‘I shall never sail the seas 
Like a conqueror again. 
But while yet a drop remains 
Of the life-b'ood in my veins, 
Raise, oh, raise me from my bed— 
Put the crown upon my head— 
Put the good sword in my hand— 
And so lead me tv the strand, 
Where my ship at anchor rides steadily 
Let me die as I have lived, 
On the sea.’ 





‘“ Hurrah! for mighty Balder! 
As he lived, so he will die! 
Hurra! burra! for Balder !’ 
Said the crowd, as he went by. 
‘He will perish on the wave, 
Like the old Vikinger brave ; 


Ie the fire, or in the wreck, 
He will die upon his deck, 
And be buried like a monarch 
Of the sea. 





* Laing’s Sea-Kings of Norway. 
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‘ They have bidden him farewell 
Saying, ‘ King of mighty men, 
We shall meet thee yet again 
In Valhalla, with the monarchs 
Of the Sea.’ 
Underneath him in the hold 
They had placed the lighted brand ; 
And the fire was burning slow, 
As the vessel, from the land, 
Like a stsg-hound from the slips, 
Darted forth from out tke ships. 











* And the King with sudden strength 
Started up... . 
Once he waved his hand 
To the people on the land; 
And with howk and joyous cry, 
Once again they made reply, 
Till the loud exulting cheer 
Sounded faintly on his ear ; 
For the gale was o’er him blowing 
Fresh and free ; 
And ere yet an hour had past, 
He was driven before the blast, 
And a storm was on his path, 
On the sea. 


«© So blow, ye tempests—blow. 
And my spirit shall not quail. 
I have fought with many a foe— 
I have weather’d many a gale ; 
And in this hour of death, 
Ere I yield my fleeting breath— 
Ere the fire now burning slow 
Shall come rushing from below, 
And this worn and wasted frame 
Be devoted to the flame, 
I will raise my voice in triumph, 
Singing free. 
To the great All-father’s home, 
I am driving threugh the foam, 
I am sailing to Valhalla, 
O’er the sea.”’” 


The fanciful tradition which still exists among the natives of Iona, 
that St. Columba comes thither each vear to count the islands, lest any of 
them should be sunk by witchcraft, is the subject of a pleasing poem, 
pert of which, as the best way of introducing Mr. Mackay to our readers, 
he must allow us to recite :— 


‘ Hushed were the winds, and not a breath 
Disturbed the peaceful sea, 
And eyen to Staffa’s echoing caves 
The large, uneasy, western waves 
Came beating quietly. 


¢ Far in the west, ’mid rain and mist 
Upon the deep afloat, 
Without an oar, without a sail, 
Came down a little boat. 
Amid the mazes of the isles, 
By hands unseen, propelled, | 
By frowning scaur, through whirlpool roa¢ 
Ite noiseless way it held, 
Like a shadow gliding, dark and slow, 
Unweeting how the winds might blow, 


‘ And at the stern, with downcast eyes, 
And hands upon his breast, 
There sat the figure of a man, 
Serene, like one possessed 
With peaceful thought. 


‘Slow from the keel, like glancing steel, 

The waves fell off all night. 

At length, far looming thro’ the mist, 
That now from heaven upcleared, 

Iona, sepulchre of kings, 
The holy isle, appeared. 

And the lone traveller stepped on shore 

Leaning upon the staff he bore. 


‘And meek yet lordly was his look, 
And solemn was his tread. 

And lo—to meet him on the beach, 
A pale and shadowy band, 

Barefoot—bareheaded—holding each 
A taper in his hand, 

Came in long line trom Oran’s shrine, 
And gathered on the strand. 


And slow they followed where he led ; 
And, moved as by a blast, 
The doors of St. Columba’s kirk 
Flew open as they passed, 
And showed the lights on roof and wall 
Lit up for solemn festival. 


And choral voices, sweet and clear, 
Drawn out in cadence long, 
Re-echoed through the vaulted isles, 
Attuned to holy song; 
And music like a flowing tide, 
From the organ pipes unseen, 
Poured forth a full majestic strain 
Each solemn pause between ; 
And myrrh and incense filled the air, 
And shadowy lips were moved in prayer. 


‘ And now the choral voices hushed, 
And ceased the organ tone ; 

As to the altar steps, high raised, 
Sad, silent, and alone 

The traveller passed.—To him all eyes 
Turned reverent as he trod, 

And whispering voices, each to each, 
Proclaimed the man of God— 

Columba, in his ancient place, 

Radiant with glory and with grace. 


‘ He craved a blessing on the Isles, 
And named them, one by one— 
Fair western isles that love the glow 

Of the departing sun. 


‘ Then, as he ceased, kings, abbots, earls, 
And all the shadowy train, 

Rose from their knees, and choral songs 
Re-echo’d loud again— 

And then were hesh’d—the lights burn’d dim, 
And ere the dawn of day, 

The saints and all the ghostly choir 
Dissolved in mist away : 

Aerial voices sounding still 

Sweet harmonies from Duni’s hill.’ 


The Dance of Ballochroy is the next legend. The Fairies through all ages 
are favourable to true love; or rather, true love protects the human being 
in whose heart it resides from the power of sutfering any serious evil from 
these mischievous imps. The experience of all life is, that ‘curses, like 
young chickens, come home to roost.’ Imagination converts accidents into 
judgments; and it is probable nobody has ever done a wrong without being 
atsome time or other tortured with the feeling that, in any unfair advantage, 
‘the blessings of the evil genii, which are curses, were upon him.’ Lord 
Edward is riding his dapple gray, upon a wedding excureion it would seem, 
when an old man warns him not to pass the hill of Ballochroy. The hill,jit 
would seem, is haunted, not only by elves and spirits which haye neyer 
borne the weight of liuman life, but by 


‘Shadowy forms of maids departed, — 
And ghosts of women broken-hearted.’ 


The broken-hearted women, who_have been jilted by men, dauce with 
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what would seem as light hearts as the jilts of the earth. Among them are 
sentimental maidens who, with song and smile, would allure the passing 
traveller. If the traveller’s heart beats lightly in his breast, and he is ua- 
conscious of any perfidious practices on the hearts of the resentful sex, he 
has nothing to fear; if, however, his infidelity has destroyed the happiness 
of some too confiding maid, it is scarce possible that he should escape all the 
snares set for his destruction on this magic ground. 


‘ Lord Edward laughed the words to scorn, 


‘ Three miles west and three miles north 
O’er the moorland went Lord Edward forth, 


‘And he thought ofa lady dead and gone— 
Of Ellea, under the kirk-yard stone.’ 

He continues to despise the unwelcome thought that would still intrude. 
At last, be tries the effect of an old hunting tune; and with this, and the 
anticipations of Lis approaching marriage, he works himself into high spirits. 
He is. however, now arrived at the fatal hill. 

‘There beneath the birchen tree, 
Sate a lady fair to see.’ 


She invites him to her :— 


‘“ Come ;” and such smiles her face suffused, 
He had been stone had he refused.’ 


While they are still conversing, he hears from a distance a strain of music, 
that at first saddened, as it were, by distance, soon assumed a ‘ bolder voice.’ 
The poet, in a passage happily conceived, te!ls us of the changes through 
which it passed, till at last it became something of a Scotch reel :— 


‘ With throbbing heart and loviug look 
The lady by the hand he took ; 
And as he smiled, her fairy feet 
Moved to the measure brisk and sweet. 


‘ He would not, if he could, resist, 
Her beauty wrapped him like a mist; 
And gliding with her kind, yet coy, 
They danced the dance of Ballochroy.’ 


The dance continues till be becomes faint with actual fatigue ; but, as at 
the horn of Sherasmin, or the bagpipes of Rob the Ranter, at the memor- 
able fair of Anster, the body still dances on, disregarding all obedience to the 
will while under the spell of the magic sounds. A film came over his eyes. 
If the outward world was shut out or dimmed, it was that he might more 
distinctly see objects which were either the creation of his own excited fan- 
cy, or which, if they have an actual existence of their own, are only visible 
to such perjured lovers as will rashly, in spite of all warning, visit their 
haunted retrec.s. It would not seem that dev are the fairies of Celtic su- 
perstition ; but rather such graceful figures as were perhaps first seen by 
the Provencal puets, and which our own Chaucer and Dryden have made 
familiar to us. Let us for a moment listen to Dryden—listen to the glori- 
ous old man in the sixty-ninth year of his green eld age! 


; ‘I took the wa 
Which through a path, but scarcely printed, lay ; 
In narrow mazes oft it seemed to meet, 
And looked as lightly pressed by fairy feet.’ 


It is spring, and he listens for the voice of the nightingale, for he is a 


lover, and wishes for the nightingale’s song—in all times one of favourable } 


amen. At last, he hears her :— 


‘ So sweet, so shrill, so variously she sung, 
That the grove echo’d and the valleys rung; 
And I so ravished with her heavenly note, 
] stood entrane’d, and had no room for thought : 
But all o’erpower’d with ecstasy of bliss, 
Was in a pleasing dream of paradise. 
At length, [| wak’d, and looking round the bow’r, 
Search’d ev'ry tree, and pry’d on ev’ry flow’r, 
If any where by chance | mighi espy 
The rural poet of the melody; : 
For still methought she sung not far away. 
At last, I found her on a laurel spray ; 
Where stood with eglantine the laurel twin’d: 
And both their native sweets were well conjoin’d 
On the green bank I sat, and listen’d long ; 
(Sitting was more convenient for the song 3) 
Nor till her lay was ended could I move, 
But wish’d to dwell for ever in the grove. 
Only methought the time too swiftly pass’d, 
And ev’ry note [ fear’d would be the last. 
My sight, and smell, and hearing were employ'd, 
And all three senses in full gust enjoy’d i 
And what alone did all the rest surpass, 
The sweet possession of the fairy place— 
Single, and conscious to myself alone, 
Of pleasures to th’ excluded world unknown— 
Pleasures which no where else were to be found, 
And all Elysium in a spot of ground. 
rhus, while I sat intent to see and hear, 
And drew perfumes of more than vital air, 
All suddenly I heard th’ approaching sound 
Of vocal music on th’ enchanted ground. 
An host of saints it seemed, so full the quire, 
As if the bless’d above did all conspire 
lo join their voices, and neglect the lyre. 
At length, there issued from the grave behind 
A fair assembly ofthe female kind ; 
A train less fair, as ancient fathers tell, 
Seduc'd the sons of heaven to rebel. 
I pass their form, and ev’ry charming grace, 
Less than an angel would their worth debase ; 
But their attire, like liveries of a kind, 
All rich and rare, is fresh within my mind. 
In velvet white as suow the troop was gown'd, 
Je seams with sparkling emeralds set around ; 
Their hoods and sleeves the same : and purtled o’er 
With diamonds, pearls, and all the shining store 
Of Eastern pomp ; their long descending train, 
With rubies edg’d, and sapphires, swept the plain ; 
High on their heads, with jewels richly set, 
Each lady wore a radiant coronet. 
Beneath the circles, all the choir was grae’d 
With chaplets green on their fair foreheads plac’d, 
Of laurel some, of woodbine many more ; 
And wreaths of Agnus castus others bore. 
These last, who with those virgin crowns were dress’d, 
Appear’d in higher honour than the rest. 
They dane’d around ; but in the midst was seen 
E dy of @ more majestic mien— 
¥ Stature, and by beauty, mark’d their sov’reign queen, 
— in the midst began with sober grace ; - 
ye servants eyes were fixed upon her face ; 
nd as she mov’d or turn’d, ter motions view’d, 
+e measures kept, and step by step pursued. 
wee she trod the groun with greater grace, 
ith more of godhead shining in her face ; 
And as in beauty she surpassed the choir 
So nobler than the rest washerattire. 
A crown of ruddy gold inclos’d her brow, 
Plain, without pomp, and rich, without a show. 
A branch of Agnus castus in her hand 
She bore aloft (her sceptre of command )- 
Admur’d, ador’d by all the circling crowd, 
po wheresoe’er she turn’d her face they bow’d ; 
nd as she danced, a roundelay she sang, 
In honour of the laurel, ever young. 
She rais’d her voice on high, and sung so clear, 
he fawns came scudding from the groves to hear; 
And all the bending forest lent an ear. 
- ev'ry close she made, th’ attending throng 
gaey d, and bore the burden of the song ; 
It Just, so small, yet in so sweet a note, 
si seem'd the music melted in the throat.’ 
with whieh ters, .0e — with these, and not the diminutive beings 
to Lord Edward's - 00 8 disturb poor children’s minds, are now present 
in green alone hy oy Like Chaucer’s fairies, too, they are dressed not 
short, they meee toy on of azure and amber, and white and purple—in 
Lord Edward a jike young ladies for a ball. They each pass before 
He sinks exhave miles of love. At last, the music for a moment ceases. 
*hausted, and the figures have passed away. His trance does 
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not long continue. The lady whom he has met under t the birchen tree, and 
who has been his strange partner in the dance, calls him up to begin an- 
other set. Again the music begins—again the fairy ladies appear—but 
what a change! 


‘ And then came one with drooping head, 
Acd looks all pity and dismay, 
And gazed upon him where he lay.’ 


The poems in this volume are of very unequal degrees of merit, nor are 
they all trae to its name. Many are moods of the author’s own mind— 
some are imitations of popular foreign models. This, we think, on the 
whole unwise, Among the legends is one, not properly of the Isles—but 
of Edinburgh itself. lt isan exceedingly spirited description of a scene, 
which the readers of Marmion are unlikely to forget—the supernatural 
summons of King James and the chief men of Scotland, before the fatal 
battle of Flodden. It wasa daring attempt atter Sir Walter, for any one 
to have ventured on this subject; and though M. Mackay’s verses are very 
beautiful, we regret that he hazarded the comparison, as Scott’s is certainly 
one of the finest passages in Marmion. 

Mr. Mackay’s poems are dedicated to Mr. Tennyson, and great admi- 
ration of Tennyson’s powers is expressed in a graceful preface. Ths 
Witch of Skerrievere will perhaps remind some readers of Tennyson’e 


may soon again give us further Legends of the Isles, we must conclude :— 


““¢ We were sisters, sisters seven— 
The fairest women under heaven ;’ 
One was calin, serene, and fair— 

One had locks of auburn hair— 

One had lips like parted cherries— 
One had cheeks like autumn berries— 
One had eyes where pity glow’d— 
One a smile where love abode ; 
Comely, ruddy, graceful, tall, 

And I the fairest of them all. 


‘Oh my sisters !—sisters sweet, 
Dancing with their nimble feet, 
Mingling voices all the day 

Ina happy roundelay, 

Wreathing flowers to bind their hair, 
With their smiles dispelling care, 
Scattering pleasures as they went, 
To the world’s enravishment, 

Oh my sisters! oh their fall, 

Love destroy’d them one and all ! 


‘Fairest blossoms of our clime, 
They were blighted ere their time: 
One was sear’d by slander’s breath— 
One, too loving, piued to death — 
One, deceived, and smitten low, 

In her madness lost her woe— 

One, we thought a maiden mild, 

In her frenzy slew her child— 

One, with hopes and passions strong, 
Lived for vengeance, but not long: 

I alone escaped their fa!l— 

I alone, amid them all. 


‘ Never have I loved a man; 

Never will l[—never can; 

Smile, nor tear, nor passion-word 

Never yet my heart has stirr’d ; 

Never shall they: Hate is free— 

Love abides in slavery. 

I have other joys than this— 

Hotter pleasures, fiercer bliss, 

As upon the winds I go, 

F lying, floating to and fro! 

‘Up inthe air! up in the air! 

I avenge my sisters fair ; 

On mankind I vent my wrath, 

Strewing dangers in his path. 

For this I’ve made a compact free 

With the powers of airand sea, 

That [ shall rue eternally ! 

But hate is joy—and this is mine, 

To ride the wind, to sail the brine, 

And work fierce mischief as I go, 

Floating, flying to and tro. 

(Extracted from an Articlein the Dublin University Magazine.) 

oe 


SCENE IN A RUSSIAN GARRISON, 


On the 22d of May 1841, one of the battalions composing part of the mil 
itary colony recently established by the Russian government at Novgorod, 
and which, in the singularity of its organisation, resembles the Prussiaa 
landwehr, was drawn up in line on the parade-ground attached to the im- 
mense barracks constructed a few years since on the most solitary and aa- 
cient part of the town, notfar from the church of Saint Sophia. In front 
of the line, formed with that mechanical regularity and precision which 
have made the Russian foot-soldiers such admirable automatons, strode Gen- 
eral L—eff. He was a man fifty years of age, remarkable for his rigid de- 
portment, his leanness, his tawny complexion, and his large gray restless 
eyes. He was distinguished in the army for his bravery—daring proofs of 
which he had given during the campaign in Persia and Turkey. But whe- 
ther, as was generally thought, domestic unhappiness had been the means 
of souring a-temper naturally energetic, or that his heart had been harden- 
ed by the frequent application of the inexorable necessity of a discipline 
degrading in its principle, and too often monstrous in its effects, General 
L—eff was looked on as an object of terror by the soldiers; for not a da 

assed unsignalised by one or more of those acts of severity which might 
justly undergo the imputation of ferocity. It was known, however, that 
this man had an attachment for the daughter of one of his ancient comrades 
killed in the late war with Poland. Having adopted her, no parent ever 
showed more solicitude for his offspring than he evinced for the young or- 
phan, and they were seldom separate, Although grateful for the kindness 
of the general, the young girl—to whom the soldiers had given the name 
of Solowoiva,* from the sweetness with which she sang the old and melan- 
choly Slave romances—could never overcome in his presence the uncon- 
querable constraint which his brief address, imperious countenance, and 
cold and distant manners, imposed on those who approached him. 

On the day when the following events took place. Solowoiva, who, to 
please the general, regularly attended all the exercises and parades, was 
seated before one of the barrack windows on a level with the parade- 
ground, looking quietly at the movements of the soldiers. A blush suffased 
her countenance as her eyes encountered those of a young military surgeon, 
named Ivan Polovoi, dressed on this occasion with marked elegance in the 
simple uniform of bis rank. 

Already General L—eff had passed several times before the front of the 
battalion without speaking ; but his bushy eyebrows contracted, and pas- 
sion began to be visible in his countenance, when he found that a number 
of men were absent. His attention at this moment was arrested by a part 
of soldiers advancing towards him from the other end of the parade-ground, 
each carrying a long rod, used in the application of an abominable punish- 
ment which has not yet ceased in the Russianarmy. Turning towards one 
of his aides-de-camp, he demanded, in a voice of thunder, from whom the 
order had emanated, and who was to be punished. 

A sergeant, remarkable for his livid and scarred appearance, rushed 
towards the general, snatched his sword from his hand, and struck him in 
the face with it, exclaiming ‘ Yourself!’ 

The action had an effect like an electric shock on the ranks of the battal- 
iow, and the unusual immoveable countenances of the soldiers seemed to 
brighten with an impulse of hatred. A spontaneous movement was made 
by the officers along the line to the assistance of their chief; but they were 
instantly seized, thrown to the ground, and the bayonet pointed against 
the breast of each. Ivan the surgeon had alone been left untouched ; for, 
by his humanity and kindness, he had conciliated the goodwill of the troops. 
A grenadier, however, was stationed before him to act as a guard, who 
whispered in his ear, in a mysterious voice, ‘ Whether the Nightingale sings 
or not, remain quiet: not a gesture nor a cry, or you are a dead man!’ 

Recovering from his surprise, the general seized withboth hands the bay- 
onets presented to his breast; and having by a violent effort strack them 
aside, shouted, as his eye flashed along the battalion—‘ Down on your knees, 
vile brutes! Down on your knees and ask pardon—your heads in the dust 
or you have not flesh enough on your backs to expiate your rebellion !’ 

His words were received with a shout of savage laughter, and the ser- 
geant, with that peculiar tranquillity whick distinguishes unshaken resolu- 
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manner, With some stanzas of it, and in strong hopes that Mr. Mackay 
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tion, retorted—‘ We each and al! of us know that our lives will be the ren- 
alty of what we now do. When the sentence passed on you shall be exe- 
cuted, we shall seek General Suroff, governor of Novgorod ; we shall give 
up to him your sword, your decorations, and whatever may remainot your 
body, and say to him, ‘General L—eff was a tiger, and we have killed him; 
here are our arms; we look for our punishment! The sergeant, while 
speaking, tore hisfepaulettes from the general's shoulders, and trampled them 
under his feet. * These insignia don’t become you; the knout is fitter for 
an executioner. Remember the soldier Betsakoff, flogged with rods for 
having been too slow in carrying arms; remember the old sows-officier 
whom you reduced to the ranks for having a stain on his uniform, and whom 
you struck with your cane until the blood streamed from his forehead, his 
cheeks, and his lips; and because the unhappy old man, pale with shame, 
repulsed the hand which inflicted the indignity, he was condemned, flogged, 
and sent mutilated and dying to Siberia.’ The sergeant continued with 
terrible coolness this degrading scene, dragging off the general’s belt and 
coat, and lastly his shirt 

In spite of his remarkable firmness, L—eff shuddered while he listened 
to the accusing voice, so eloquent in its simplicity, so calm and so mea- 
sured even in its passion. As for Solowoiva, she sat for some time without 
being able to comprehend the strange scene passing before her eyes; but 
when the truth at length flashed on her, that os adopted father was about 
to undergo the odious chastisement which he had so often inflicted on 
others, she was seized with horror, and gave utterance to the most heart- 
rending cries. Ivan the surgeon, who till then had stood neuter, could 
not remain insensible to the despair of the young girl, and forgetting the 
warning he had received, and the ferocious exasperation of the soldiers, 
he advanced towards her. He had not gone many paces when a shot was 
fired, and the unfortunate young surgeon fell to the ground a corpse. 

There is in most Russian regiments a kind of buffoon, who fills a situa- 
tion somewhat resembling that held in the ancient German armies, to 
whom the soldiers applied the significant appellation of Lustig. One of 
these men, attached to the battalion, seeing the surgeon fall, approached 
the corpse, dancing and gesticulating, and, raising it in his robust arms, 
carried it towards where Solowoiva still sat, and depositing it immedi- 
ately before her, exclaimed— Here, my little singing bird, this is yours.” 
Pale with terror, the girl recognised the body as it rolled at her feet, and 
uttering a faint cry, sunk by its side. ’ 

While this scene was being enacted, General L—eff had been ‘aid on a 
car, drawn along the ranks, and had received the baguettcs—a terrible tor- 
ture ; which, however, was only the commencement of his sufferings. He 
had scarcely reached the extremity of the line when a voice exclaimed, 
‘ Take him to the ovens!’ 

The general, whose spirit was already crushed, heard the words, and, 
too well comprehending their meaning, threw around him a look of sup- 
plication and terror. 

‘ To the ovens !’ shouted a hundred voices. ; 

The countenance of the general became livid, and his body shook with 
terror: his pride had fled, and, groaning in agony, he asked for pardon, 
but the shouts of the battalion drowned his voice; and the sergeant, ap- 
proaching his victim, said in a stern tone—‘I also besought pity when 
my brother fell expiring under the baguettes.’ 

We shall not go into the details of the horrible scene which followed, 
unfortunately but too true. Suffice it to say, that the general and the su- 
perior officers of the battalion, shut up in the ovens, under which a slow 
fire was carefully renewed by the soldiers, were literally roasted alive. 

Certainly the execution of the sentence had a terrible originality ; yet 
the punishment was fully proportionate to the vengeance. , 

A mounted jager carried to the emperor the account of the fearful drama 
which had been enacted in Novgorod, and eight days afterwards several 
batteries of artillery entered the decayed capital of ancient Russia, pre- 
ceded by a major-general, who, during the iate war in Poland, had been 
known to the army under the title of the ‘ Butcher of Warsaw.” 

One of his aides-de-camp was sent to the quarters of the mutineers, 
with an order to assemble the next day, without arms, on a small parade- 
ground at the eastern extremity of the town, and called the Tartar Camp. 
The soldiers replied to this mysterious injunction by the customary shout 
(karacho). The following day they dressed themselves, and arranged 
their mustaches, as if preparing for a simple parade; then pale, silent, 
their lips white with emotion, but still keeping their ranks, they tra- 
versed the town through a triple row of Cossacks, followed by the mourn- 
ful looks of the populace. Arrived upon the ground, they silently formed 
into square. At the same moment the drums beat, the belfries of the nu- 
merous Greek churches in Novgorod pealed, and the several batteries es- 
tablished at the entrances of the five long avenues leading into the field 
were suddenly unmasked, and the grape-shot began the work of extermi- 
nation. Horrid shouts followed each discharge, and a heavy groaning, 
mingled with the interrupted songs of some of the dying soldiers. For 
three hours the discharge continued ; and when the executioners of this 
bloody duty entered the place of punishment, they found it literally a 
lake of blood, and covered with mangled limbs. Five soldiers alone, who 
had been miraculously preserved, were found alive, and they expired 
under the knout. Among the latter number was the sergeant, who to the 
last moment manifested an extraordinary degree of fortitude in the midst 
of his sufferings, 

Solowoiva, the adopted daughter of general L—eff, was taken under the 
protection of the empress, and placed in the society of noble Russian la- 
dies at Smolnoi. 

It may be necessary to add that the preceding details are not exaggera- 
ted in any respect. We present them as described by a respectable cor- 
respondent of a French newspaper. who mentions that he was an eye- 
witness of the scenes to which he alludes From what is being daily dis- 
closed of the savage character of Russian institutions, there seems no rea- 
son to doubt their accuracy. 

—_—@——— 
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BAGGAGE GUARD—-A TALE OF Is14. 


I was quartered with my regiment at a small village about a mile from 


Toulouse, two days before that bloody affair, which history represents as 
having been fought on the 10th of April, and which I beg to add for the in- 
formation of my serious readers, if | have any, proved tobe Easter Sunday, 
but of which at the time we were ignorant. 1 was now warned for the 
Baggage Guard, a duty by all allowed not to be the most honourable as ab- 
senting one from the battle, and in the present case certainly not the most 
agreeble, though I was accompanied by all the /vxuries which my ancieni 
jackass could transport, namely, an empty canteen and a very slender kit. 
The order having been issued for this very essential incumbrance of an 
army to disappear, the loading commenced forthwith of the unfortunate 
quadrupeds, if I may designate beasts by that name the greater number of 
which certainly travelled on less than four legs, and might generally de- 
plore the miseries of having galled backs to boot. 


Retrograde movements of this kind are usually occasioned by threatened 


attacks from the enemy, though in this instance it proved a false alarm.— 
The quadrapeds then, as we will ca!l them by way of distinction, for we 
were all animals of burthen in those days, of — description began to 
move off with the accustomed regularity on a road le 


ading to the rear, and 
by which route we may have proceeded about a couple of leagues when a 
halt was announced in front by the heads of each beast in succession coming 
in rather forcible contact with the tail part of his preceding fellow suf- 
ferer. Here we remained some time, and not to increase the pleasure of 


standing fast, and that without any assigned cause, the rain began to fall 


heavily, and as the darkness approacaed, we naturally thought ef looking 


out for shelter for ourselves and cattle. It tortanately happened that close 


to the road uccupied by our line of treasure stood most invitingly a decent 
looking Chateau and some inferior dwellings. To reeonnoitre an i ascertain 
what kind of entertainment for man and beast these tenements afforded was 
but the work of a moment, and having proved very favourable we took up 
our quarters for the night. The Captain and Subs of our brigade agreed to 
herd together. One Patron had evidently recently vacated the caga, for in 
one of the rooms we found a very cheerful fire, and soon discovered other 
means of enlivening out drooping spirits, and if the health and long life of our 


absconded host could be influenced by the very many good wishes offered 


up for him throughout the premises abd pledged in bis own wine too, then I 
say that he is alive and well at this very distant period. However, about 
nine o’clock a soldier employed as a butcher by the Commissariat (he ex- 
yired on his way to India about two years after) entered our room, thorough- 
ly disturbing our ccmfortand harmony by reporting that the people in the 
village and neighbourboed had armed themselves for the purpose of attack- 
agg 2 
ner his atteeniqence was despatched to the field officer commanding the 
division baggege, and requesting that a Sergeant and 20 men of the com- 
pany of the 39th regiment (which formed the guard) might be sent to us, 
and 1 was the Sub directed to accompany them. This selection of an offi- 
cer was made, as | was very flatteringly told, because I understood, more 
than any of the others, the French language, a fact which already proved 
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that they must indeed have been ignorant of that language ; however, there 
was no resisting the compliment intended, or rather the order given. 

Half an hour’s smart marching brought us to this burgh—a dirty wate 
night with the pale moon peering at us occasionally, and then leaving all 
in utter darkness, as if to teach us her value. We paraded through the 
main street more than once, when I pronounced the inhabitants to be as 
peaceable as any in the Grand Nation, not having meta soul. I now de- 
cided on getting the men under cover so as to be on the spot in case they 
might be required. I soon obtained an entrance to one of the houses and 
intreduced tne lads without any great ceremony, keeping the Sergeant and 
a man with me till I had settled ona guard room. Just at this moment we 
heard a loud and distant noise that we.could not in any way account for, but 
certainly approaching us. After a variety of surmises on the subject it 
proved to have been occasiened by about 40 pairs of sabots belonging to as 
many peasants, clattering on the pavement, all clad in long white cloaks 
and rushing down upon us, making no doubt but that we had come to en- 
rich ourselves on the spoils of their town, and we equally certain that they 
were the meditated plunderers of our baggage. The leader of this band 
élite was armed with that culinary utensil called a spit, and a longer of the 
kind, | had never seen. From my being rather in front of my party I be- 
came the object ot his vengeance, and I cun’t imagine more heavy and deadly 
thrust than he made at me—miy weapon was a short French sabre, which 
perhaps the better enabled me to parry his points, for I only thought of 
standing on the defensive. 

The Sergeant, who was rather to my rear and left, was fiercely assailed, 
and his halberd worked wonders in keeping the fellows at bay; from the 
length of his arm he might have been better calculated to have competed 
with my antagonist. The private gallantly maintained his ground, though 
furiously assaulted ; two shots were fired at him but missed their object, 
which appeared strange from the distance being so very short; others 
burned prime, and many refused all efforts at ignition; so far lucky or 
the poor fellow must have fallen, our hands were too full to tend him 
any assistance ; the fight thus proceeded, for we were too old campaign- 
ers to think of surrendering to such an undisciplined body however nu- 
merous ; our national and individual honours being at stake. I had, how- 
ever, at one time some idea of sounding a retreat, but when I recollected 
the probability of my opponent being a cook in some cabaret, judging from 
the way in which he was armed, and knowing how much more au fait 
he would be when the tail of the object was presented towards him; 
under such impression, I say, and not at all wishing that either of my 
comrades or myself should be impaled like capons, I refrained from giving 
the order to retire on the main body which had not yet turned out to our 
support. Atthis moment the identical moon having made her escape 
from a dense cloud shone brightly on the scene of action, by the aid 
of which this very civil Captain observed a something on my shoulders, t 
say a something, because it was merely one of these gewgaw distinctions 
of rank composed of fringe, and not bullion as at present, which had been 
introduced by old Davy Dundas of Scotch memory, and most sadly tar- 
nished of course; it was, however, on the present occasion the means of 
suppressing hostilities, though it had long made great war in the army. 
Concluding, therefore, that I was an officer, an apology was now proposed 
and courteously accepted on our part; when it appeared, as well as 
my supposed knowledge of the patois would enable me to judge, that a 
serious mistake had existed between us, and which might have led to 
very unpleasant results, though it terminated in only a few scratches. 

The Great Duke had suggested to the authorities of the towns and vil- 
lages in the rear of the army to establish patroles in order to prevent the 
soldiers, and more especially the followers of the troops, from committing 
depredations on the inhabitants during the night; and this circumstance 
having been unknown to us, and the butcher soldier having magnified a 
few peaceable and well disposed peasants into an overwhelming force for 
the capture of our baggage, all owing to his strong potations of eau-de-vie, 
led to a misunderstanding that might have caused some useless shedding 
of blood, and no small share of annoyance to me in the investigation 
which must have followed; but to return to my friend Monsieur le Cap- 
taine. 

_ He, in order I suppose to prove to the head man of the place, with what 
vigilance he had protected his sleeping fellow citizens, &c., begged of me 
to ee him to the house of that functionary, who, on being sum- 
moned, showed himself at the window of his dormitory in a long red 
wight cap. My talent as a linguist was now indeed called into question, 
when I made such a confounded bungling business of it, occasicnally 
calling to my assistance the tongues of Spain and Portugal, that the half 
famished Bourgois, finding that very little information was to be had, closed 
the sash and his eyes too with a bon soir. This indignity, as I fancied, 
gave me more pain than a fresh wound, & Ja broche, would have inflicted 
in the recent rencontre, so I trotted off to the chateau sorely vexed; but 
hoping to reach there before my companions had gone to rest, and to tell 
my story. But great indeed was my disappointment when soundly fagged, 
thoroughly soaked, and confoundedly mortified by a French burgomaster, 
I entered my home for the night and discovered my comrades fast asleep, 
the fire nearly out, and the last magnum quite so. 1 threw myself on my 
bed, if such I ean call it, for it consisted of two blankets, in despair, ve- 
hemently protesting that I would never more attempt to speak any other 
language than that of my mother. 

Thus closes my little tale of nearly thirty-two years ago, illustrating 
one of the trifling miseries incidental on the life of a poor sub in those 
active days, and should you not deem my story too bagatelle for a corner 
in your universally read weekly, and its perusal raise one smile on the 
now well-worn features of my few surviving companions of those days, 
I will feel much flattered by you, sir, and well pleased, at having brought 
the recollections of my old comrades in arms back to the days of powder, 
ball, and spit. Yours truly, AN OLD SODGER. 

february, 1846. 
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THE WARRIOR SAINTS. 
LY MRS JAMESON. 


St. Victor, St. Theodore, St, Eustace, St. William, St, Florian, &c. 
There are two St. Victors who figure ia works of Art. 

St. Victor or Marseitues was a Roman soldier serving in the armies 
of Diocletian; being denounced as a Christian in the terth great persecu- 
tion, neither tortures nor bribes could induce him to forsake his faith. In 
the midst of the torments to which he was condemned, a small altar was 
brought to him on which to offer incense to Jupiter, and thus save bimself 
from death ; but in the fervour of his zeal he overthrew it with his foot and 
broke the ide]. He was then crushed with a millstone, and finally behead- 
ed, with three of his companions whom he bad converted ; July 21, 302. At 
the moment of his death, angels were heard singing in chorus, ‘ Vicisti, Vic- 
tor Beate, Vicisti !’ 

The reverence paid to this saint is principally confined to France. He is 
represented in the dress of a Roman soldier, with a miilsione near him. 

St. Victor or Miuan was also a Roman soldier, and suffered in the same 
persecution. He was a native of Mauritania, but quartered, at that time, 
in the city of Milan. He was denounced as a Christian, and after suffering 
severe torments, he was beheaded by the order from the Emperor Max- 
imin. 

This sajnt is greatly honoured throughout Lombardy, and is the favourite 
military saintio the north of Italy. He is often introduced into the pictures 
of the Milan and Brescian schools; and is sometimes represented as a Moor, 
wearing the habit of a Roman soldier. In the church of Milan (which, at 
the time I visited it, was crowded with soldiers) there is a fine picture on 
the left of the high altar, by Enea Salmeggia, representing St. Victor as vic- 
éorious (in allusion to his name), mounied on a white horse, which is bound- 
ing forward: in hischurch at Cremona there is a splendid Madonna picture 
in which St, Victor is the principal saint, standing, victorious, with his foot 
on a broken column. According to some authorities, this St. Victor was 
thrown into a flaming oven ; and is, therefore, represented with an oven near 
him, from which flames are issuing ; but | have never yet met with an ins- 
tance of this attribute. 

St. Tuaropore or Heractea was a Greek saint, who held a high rank 
in the armies of the Emperor Lucinius, and was governor of Pontus. He 
was beheaded at Heraclca, in319. His legend was early brought from the 
East by the Venetians; and he was the patron saint of Venice before he 
was superseded by St. Mark. He is represented in armour, with a dragon 
under his feet; which dragon, in the famous old statue, on the column in 
front of the Piazzetta at Venice, is distinctly a crocodile.” Ina very curious 
old Greek picture of the fourteenth century (engraved in D’ Agincourt, p 
90), two St. Theodores are seen on horseback, armed with lances, with glo 
ries round their heads, and careering at full speed. By the inscription, we 
find that one represents St. Theodore the General (of Heraclea), and 
, eas Saint Theodore Tyro, or the younger, who also suffered martyr- 

St. Virazis (San Vitale), the patron saint of Ravenna, is represented in 
the habit of a Roman soldier, and armed with aclub. He served in the 
army of Nero, and was one of the converts of St. Peter; and it is related 
that, seeing a Christian martyr led to death, whose courage appeared to be 
sinking, he exhorted him bravely to endure to the end, sustained him, and 
carried off his body ; for this he was sentenced to be buried alive at Ravenna, 


* See the note to the Essay on St, Martha. 











where the Emperor built a magnificent church to his honour, in 547. For 
this church Barroccio painted the martyrdom of the saint: his executioner 
thrusts him into the pit, in the presence oi the prefect and a number ot spec- 
tators; among them is a child presenting a cherry to a magpie,—an inci- 
dent jittle suited to the solemaity of the scene, but much in the effeminate 
style of Barroccio. For the Church of San Vitale, at Venice, Carpiccio 
painted his masterpiece,—the saint, mounted on a charger, in complete ar- 
mour, a fine martial figure, surrounded by several other saints, 

But the wildest of all these military legends is that of St. Eustatius (or 
St. Eustace), He was a Roman soldier, and captain of the guards to the 
Emperor Trajan. His name before his conversion was Placidius, and he 
had a beautilul wite and two sons, and lived with great magnificence, prac- 
tising all the heathen virtues, particularly those of loyalty to his sovereign 
and charity to the poor; and he was alsoa great lover of the chase, spend- 
ing much cfhistime in that noble diversion. 

One day, while hunting in the forest, he saw before him a white stag, of 
marvellous beauty, and he pursued it eagerly, and the stag fled before him, 
and ascended a high rock. Then Placidius, looking up, beheld, between 
the horns of the stag, across of radiant light, and on it the image of the 
crucified Redeemer; and being astonished and dazzled by this vision, he fell 
on his knees, and a voice which seemed to come from the crucifix, cried to 
him and said—‘ Placidius! why dost thou pursue me? I am Christ, whom 
thou hast hitherto served without knowing me. Dost thou now believe?’ 
And Placidius fell with his face to the earth, and said,—* Lord, I believe!’ 
And the voice answered, saying,—‘ Thou shait suffer many tribulations for 
my sake, and shalt be tried by many temptations ; but be strong, and of good 
courage, and I will not forsake thee.’ To which Placidius replied,—* Lord, 
Iam content. Do thou give me patience to suffer!’ And when he looked 
up again, the wondrous vision had departed. Then he arose and returned 
to his house, and the next day he, and his wife and his two sons, were bap- 
ized. But it happened, as it was foretold to him; for all his possessions 
was spoiled by robbers, and pirates took away his beautiful and loving wife; 
and, being reduced to poverty and in great affliction, he wandered forth with 
his two children, and coming to a river swollen by the torrents, he consid- 
ered how he might cross it. He took one of his children in his arms, he 
swam across, and having safely laid the child on the opposite bank, he re- 
turned for the other; but, just as he had reached the middle of the stream, a 
wolf came up, and seized upon the child he had lett, and ran off with it into 
the forest, and when he turned for his other child, behold, a lion was in the 
act of carrying it off! And the wretched father tore his hair, and burst into 
lameniations, till, remembering that he had accepted of sorrow and trial, 
and that he was to have patience in the hour of tribulation, he dried his 
tears and prayed for resignation ; and, coming toa village he abode there for 
fifteen years, living by the labour of his hands. At the end of that time, the 
Emperor Adrian being then on the throne, and requiring the services of 
Placidius, sent out suldiers to seek him through all the kingdoms of the 
earth, At length they found him, and he was restored to all his former hon- 
ours, and again led on his troops to victory, and the Emperor loaded him 
with favours and riches ; but his heart was sad for the loss of Lis wife and 
children. Meanwhile, his sons had been rescued from the jaws ct the wild 
beasts, and his wile had escaped from the pirates; and after many years they 
met and recognised each other, and were reunited: and Eustace said in his 
heart, ‘Surely all my tribulation is at an end !’"—but it was not so; for the 
Emperor Adrian commanded a great sacrifice and thanksgiving to his false 
gous, in consequence of a victory he had gained over the barbarians. St. 
Eustace and his family refused to offer incense, remaining steadfast in the 
Christian faith. Whereupon, the Emperor ordered that they should beshut 
up in a brazen ball anc a fire kindled under it, and thus they perished to- 
gether, on the 12th day of October, in the year I08. 

The miraculous stag and crucifix fignre also in the legends and pictures 
of St. Hubert. I must pause for a moment to observe, that we have here 
again one of the numerous instances in which a significant and poetical em- 
blem has been in the popular imagination transmuted into a fact or incident. 
I have already shown, that the eallke-white hart or hind was regarded from 
the earliest Christian times as the chosen emblem of piety, or religious as- 
piration.* To express the conversion and peniteuce of some reckless lover 
of the chase, who had pursued his sport in defiance of sacred ordinances 
and the claims of humanity, the emblems chosen were the crucifix and the 
hart, In this particular sense it was anciently applied, till, realized in the 
people’s faucy—as in the story of St. George and the dragon—the instructive 
allegory becomes an actuai miracle or a wondrous legend. 

Sr. Huverr is not properly one of the military saints, but he is so often 
confounded with St. Eustace, that I shall place him here. He was a noble 
men who lived in the court of King Pepin, and abandoned himself to all 
worldly and sinful pleasures, but more especially to the chase, which he 
sometimes pursued on the days set apart by Holy Church for fasting and 

ray er. 

, One day in the Holy Week, when all good Christians were at their devo- 
tions, as he was hunting in the forest of Ardennes, he encountered a milk- 
white stag bearing the crucifix between his horns. Filled with awe and 
astonishment, he immediately renounced all the sinful pursuits and vanities 
to which he had been addicted At first, he turned hermit in that very for- 
est of Ardennes, which had been the scene of his former wickedness. Af- 
terwards, placing himself under the tutelage of the Bishop of Maestricht, he 
became a priest, and finally Bishop of Liege; and, after living a life of the 
most edifying piety, he died in 727. He isthe patron saint of huntsmen and 
the chase, and against the hydrophobia. 

In the single figures it is not difficult to distinguish St. Eustace from St. 
Hubert. Both have the attribute of the stag; but St. Eustace is always 
habited as a Roman warrior, with the standard, and frequently the palm, 
as martyr: while St. Hubert is either accoutred as a knight and hunts- 
man, with the horn and hunting-cap, spurs, &c., or he wears the robes of a 
bishop. I remember a curious old picture from the Cologne school (Mu- 
nich Gallery), in which he appears as Bishop of Liege, while the stag is seen 
standing on the breviary. 

In an old picture of the Nativity in the Academy at Venice, St. Eustace s 
standing by, with a banner in his hand, on which his name is inscribed, 
otherwise we should hardly have recognised him in such a subject. 

In the scene of the conversion—the vision of the miraculous stag—there 
may be some doubt, for here St. Eustace is frequently habited as a hunts- 
man. Itis necessrry, therefore, to look to the intention of the artist. In the 
German and Flemish pictures we may generally expect to find St. Hubert, 
as he was perms | honoured in the north of Europe, while the classical] 
St. Eustace is ae ly the subject of Italian pictures. The rare and exqui- 
site print of Albert Durer, so well known to collectors, represents the con- 
version of St. Hubert. He is kneeling, in the hunting costume of the 15th 
century, has the horn, the couteau de chasse, and his horse and dogs are near 
him: in the distance, on an eminence, stands the visionary hart, with the 
crucifix between his horns, In the composition of I’. Zuccaro (engraved by 
Diana Ghisi), it is clearly St. Eustace ; and the same incident, as the subject 
of a landscape (by Annibal Carracci, in the Gallery at Naples,) alsw repre- 
sents aSt. Eustace. In the Menologia Grecorum, preserved in the Vatican, 
there is an illumination representing St. Eustace and his family martyred 
in the brazen hall; and in Henry the Eighth’s Breviary, preserved in the 
Rodleian, there is a curious little picture representing St. Eustace standing 
in the midst of a river, while a lion and a wolf, on the two opposite shores, 
are carrying off each a child. 

Sr. Quininus was another Roman soldier, serving under the Emperor Au- 
relian. He was one of the guards set over the Christian Bishop Alexander, 
and while performing this office, bis daughter fell sick, and he vowed that 
if the bishop healed her he would immediately be baptized. The health of 
the maiden was restored by the prayers of the holy man, and Quirinus was 
accordingly baptized ; and as he did not hesitate both to profess and preach 
his faith openly, he suffered martyrdom by being dragged to death by hors- 
es ; his tongue was first thrown toa hawk. He is represented in armour, 
with a horse and hawk near bim, bearing a shield; with six balls, and the palm 
as martyrs. Of this military saint I have met with only one representation, 
in the Munich Gallery, in an old German picture, in which he stands in com- 
plete armour, bearing the standard. 

Sr. Wiit1am of Aquitaine was a famous soldier (some say he wus the same 
Duke of Aquitaine who was father of Elenor of Guienne, wife of Henry the 
Second of England, but this is very doubtful), He wasof gigantic strength 
and stature, but haughty, impious, and given over to worldly and licentious 
pleasures. Being converted by St. Bernard, he became an enthusiastic 
penitent; abandoned his military honours and his dukedom, and taking the 
Benedictine habit, he retired to a desert place, and spent the rest of his life 
as a hermit in acts of penitence and devotion. St. William is rather frequent 
asa subject of painting, but only in the later schools of art, and owing, per- 
haps, to the riches of the Benedictine order, fur which the pictures were 
painted ; and his connexion with St. Bernard—his conversion being a fa- 
mous incident in the life of that popular saint. St. William in single figures, 
iS represented standing in the dress of a Benedictine monk, with his ar- 
mour lying at his feet; or in complete armour, holding the monkish habit in 
his hand. At Hampton Court there is a half length figure of a knight in 
armour, with a glory round his head, callad St. William: attributed to Gi- 
orgione. In the Vienna Gallery is a similar picture by Hermessen (1550) * 
St. William, in rich and glittering armour, holding his helmet. In the same 
gallery is a small picture by Salvator Rosa, representing the penance of St 


William :—he lies prostrate on the ground, in complete armour, his two 
hands bound to a tree. 





But the most celebrated picture, of which St. William is the subject, is a 
magnificent altar-piece, painted by Guercino, for the Church of the Chicsisi 
Regolasi, at Bologna, and now in the Gallery of the Academy in that city. 
The composition has all the faults and ments of the school: it is effective, 
but somewhat coarse; grand, but theatrical. St. William, kneeling at the 
feet of St. Bernard, receives from his hands the habit of his order: St. 
Bernard wears the mitre as abbot, and is seated on athrone. Near hima 
warrior in complete armour, bears the standard of the duke; knights and 
horsemen crowd the background, and above is seen, in glory, the Virgin, 
with the infant Saviour, St. Joseph and St. James. There is alao a com- 
position, by Lanfranco, representing the death of St. William in his solitude. 
The Virgin herself descends with holy water, two angels minister to the 
dying saint, and demons are seen making their escape from the consecrated 
scene. Itis altogether in vile taste, showing at once the absence of all true 
religious feeling, and the decline of Art.* 


Sr. F.orin, one of the eight tutelar saints of Austria, was another Roman 
soldier, who, professing Christianity, was martyred in the reign of Galerius. 
He was a native of Enns, in Lower Austria, and worked many miracles: 
among others, he is said to have extinguished a conflagration by throwing 
a pitcher-fall of water over the flames. A stone was tied round his neck, 
and he was flung iuto the river Enns. 

I do not remember to have met with this saint in any Italian work of art, 
but he occurs frequently in the old German prints and pictures ; and in Aus- 
tria and Bohemia. his effigy is often met with, standing, in a sort of half- 
military, half ecclesiastical costume, at the cerner of a street or in an open 
space, generally marking the spot on which some destructive fire occurred 
or was mewoun f He is also paiuted on the outside of houses, in armour, 
and in the act of throwing water from a bucket or pitcher on a house in 
flames. The magnificent monastery of St. Florian, which is also a famous 
seminary, rises near the scene of his life and martyrdom. 
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THE PRIVATEER’S MAN—A HUNDRED YEARS 
AGO. 


BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, RN. 
Resumed from Albion of March 14. 


I sail in the Sparrow Hawk for the coast of Africa—Am seized with Fever 
—Carried to Rio and sold as a Slave. 


The night passed away in attempts at analysing the real feelings of Mise 
Trevannion, and also my own towards her; and now that ! was to be se- 
parated from her, I discovered what | really had not before imagined, that 
my future happiness was seriously endangered by my sentiments towards 
her: in short, Seer madam, that I was seriously in love. 

‘And then,’ thought I, ‘of what avail is it tohave made this discovery 
now, except to convince me, as Miss Trevannion had said, that it were bet- 
ter that I was gone.’ 

I did not fail to call to mind her observation about my unknown paren- 
tage and family, and this I reflected on with pleasure, as it was the chief 
objection raised by her, and at the same time, one that I could proudly re- 
move, from my birth being really more distinguished than her own. Should 
I make it known? How could 1?—we should, probably, never meet 
again. All this, and much more, was canvassed in my mind during the 
night, and also another question of more real importance, which was, what 
wus I to do, and where was I to go? On this last point [{ could not make 
up my mind, but I determined that I would not leave Liverpool for a day 
or two, but would take up my quarters at my old lodgings, where I had lived 
with Captain Levee, ; 

As the day dawned J rose from my bed, and taking my valise on my 
shoulder, [ went softly down stairs, opened the street door, and shutting it 
again carefully, 1 hastened down the street as fast as 1 could. I met nobody ; 
for it was still too early, and arrived at the lodging house, where I had some 
trouble to gain admittance; the old lady at last opening the door in great 
dishabille. ; bags 
‘Captain Elrington! is it possible,’ exclaimed she, ‘why, what's the 
matter 7” 

‘ Nothing, madam,’ replied I, ‘ but that I have come to take possession vf 
your lodgings for a few days.’ , ; 

‘And welcome, sir,’ replied she, ‘ will you walk upstairs while I maxe 
myself more fit to be seen? I was in bed aud fast asleep when you knocked; 
I do believe I was dreaming of my good friend Captain Levee.’ = 

I went up stairs and threw myselfon the old settee which was so familiar 
to me, and somehow or another, in a few minutes I was in a sound sleep. 
How long I might have slept I cannot tell, but in less than an hour I was 
waked up by loud taiking and laughter, and in a few seconds found myself 
embraced by my brother Philip and Captain Levee. The Arrow had an- 
chored at break of day, and they bad just come on shore. I was delighted 
to see them, as every one is when he meets with friends when he is in dis- 
tress. I briefly stated how it was that they found me there, and when break - 
fast was on the table, I entered into full details of what had paseed, with 
the exception of Miss Trevannion having entered my room—that I consid- 
ered too sacred to repeat to any one. ‘ 

‘You know, my dear Elrington,’ said Captain Levee, ‘ that I have not the 
scruples which you have relative to privateering, but still I respect the con- 
scientious scruples of others. There is no excuse for Mr. Trevannion’s con- 
duct, and I cannot but think there is something else at the bottom of all this. 
You haven’t been making love to his daughter, or, what would amount to 
the same thing, she has not been making advances to you 7’ 

‘] have not dared the first, Levee, and you do not know her, to suppose 
her capable of the latter.’ 

‘ Well. if she had done so, there would have been no harm done,’ replied 
he; ‘but [ will say no more as you look so grave. Philip and I will now 
call upon Mr. Trevannion, and, while | engage the old gentleman, Philip 
shall run alongside of the young maiden, and between the two we shall get 
our bearings and distance, and know how the land lies—and I will tell you 
more, Elrington, although I have no objection to be captain of a privateer, 
I certainly consider the command of a king’s ship more reputable, and it I 
could manage to get the Arrow hired into the king’s service, I still remain- 
ing in command of her, I should prefer it being so. At all events, I'll side 
with you, and that will drive the old gentleman on a dead lee shore. Come 
along, Philip—we shall be with you in two hours, Elrington,’ with these 
words Levee left the room, followed by my brother. : 

It was nearly three hours before they returned, and then I received the 
following narrative: Captain Levee, as he sat down, said, ‘Now, Philip, 
we'll hear your account first.’ ; sn ware 

‘ Well, mine is soon told,’ replied Philip, ‘1 bad made up my mind how 
to act, and did not tell Captain Levee what I intended todo, When Mr. 
Trevannion met us in the room behind the counting-house, he appeared 
very much flurried: he shook hands with Captain Levee, aud offered me 
his hand, which I refused, saying :— 

« « Mr. Trevannion, I have just seen my brother, and I hardly need say that 
nothing will induce me to stay in your service. I will, therefore, thank you 
for my wages at your convenience.” , , 

‘«« Hey-day, young man,” cried he, “you give yourself very Strange airs. 

Well, sir, you shall have your discharge ; 1 can do without such smip-jacks 
as you are.” ' ; ; , 

‘Snip jacks ! Mr. Trevannion,” replied I, “if I must say it, we are 
better born and better bred than you or any of your connexions, and you 
were ho noured by our service.”’’ 

‘ You said that, Philip ?—then you were wrong.’ 

‘1 told the truth.’ , : a 

‘Still you should not have said it; we took his service, and therefore 

ou———’ Z 
"a We are not snip-jacks,’ interrupted Philip, ‘ and his calling names brought 
on the reply.’ , , Cen 

« You must admit he received provocation, Elrington,’ said Captain Le- 
vee.” 

‘Well, go on, Philip.’ ; 1 will 

«« Indeed,” said Mr. Trevannion, in a great passion ; “ well, then, L a 
soon rid myself of the obligation. Call this afternoon, Master Philip, anc 
you shall receive your wages. You may quit the room. 

‘1 did so, and put my hat a-cock to annoy him.’ a 

‘So far his narrative is quite correct,’ said Captain Levee ;—‘20W & 
on.’ —_ 

‘Well,’ said Philip, ‘ instead of turning out of the house, I turned into it 
and wentto the young lady’s sitting-room. | entered the door prions Ley 
found her with her hand upon her head, looking very sedate and sorrow co 
« Master Philip,” said she, “ you startled me; [| am glad to see youwae 
did you arrive ? ” 

‘““This morning, Miss Trevannion.” : 

‘ Well, sit down, and bear me company for a time 

our brother?” ts —_ 
Me I have, Miss Trevannion,” replied I, still remaining onmy ov a 
I had just seen your father. I am come now to bid you larewell. Pingo 
left the privateer, and shall never join her again ; perhaps I may never se* 
you eitheragain, which, believe me, I am truly sorry for.” ; : 

* It is clear to me that the painters have confounded two saints 0! - 
name :—a St William who lived in the time of Charlemagne, ot ee 
ter serving against the Saracens, turned hermit; and a later St. Ha 
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* See note to the Essay on St. Jerome. 


converted by St. Bernard. 
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«She covered her eyes with her hand, as she leant on the table, and [ saw 
a tear fall as she said, ig 

‘jt is a sad business altogether, and has distressed me very much, 
said she. “1 hope your brother does not think that I blame him; tell him 
that { do not in the least, and that he must forget my behaviour to him 
when we parted, Idv him injustice, and I beg his pardon. Tell him so, 


ili Vad ’ 
Pi Did she say those words, Philip ? 


‘Yes, word fur word, and looked like an angel when she said so, I re- 
lied that I would certainly deliver her message, but that I must not remain, 
tor teat of Mr. ‘Lrevannion finding me with her, as he ordered me to quit the 
3c. 
oem fedesd,” said she, ‘“* what can be the matter with my poor father ?” 

«« Why, Miss Trevannion,” said [, “ he was very angry, and he had rea- 
son, for 1 was very saucy, aod that’sthe truth.” 

««¢ Why, Philip, what did you say to him?” 

«Oh, Lhardiy know,” replied 1, “ but I know that I said more than J 
ought; tor I was very angry at my brother’s dismissal. Good bye, Miss Tre- 
vannion. 

"i es Miss Trevannion was taking a ringoff her finger as I said good bye, and I 
thought she was guing to give it me asa keepsake, but afier a little hesita- 
tion, she putit on again, and thea held out her hand, saying, “ Good bye, 
Master Puilip, let us not part in anger, at ali events.” [ took her hand, 
powed, and turned away to quit the room ; when I was at the door I looked 
round, and she was sitting with her face in her hands, and | think she was 
weeping. I went out into the street and waited for Capiain Levee, and 
there’s an end to my Slory. J 4 Pha 

‘Well, now I will give you my portion, Elrington :—as soon as Philip 
qwent out of the room, Mr. ‘Trevannion said, “ That’s a most impadent boy, 
and { am glad that he is gone. You are of course awate that his brother 
has lett me, and the cause of our disagreement.” : 

«Yes, sir,” replied I, very dryly, “ { have heard the whole particu 

rs.” 
lars. Did you ever hear of such ridicnlous scruples ?” said he. 

‘Yes, sir, L heard them before, and so did you, when he gave up the 
command of the privateer, and I respected them, because I knew that Mr. 
Elrington was sincere. Indeed, his observations on that head are undeni- 
ably true, and have had great weight with me ; so much so, that I intend to 
enter into the king’s service as suon as I possibly can.” ia a 

‘{ wish you had seen the look of Mr. Trevannion when I said this—he 
was stupified, That 1, Captain Levee, who had commanded his vessels so 
long—l, the very beau ideal of a privateer’s man, a reckless, extravaganl 
dare-devil, shonid also presume to have scruples, was too much for him. “Et 
tu, Brute,” he might have exclaimed, but he did not; but he stared at me 
without speaking lor some time ; at last he said, “ Is the golden age arrived, 
or is this a conspiracy ?” 

+‘ Neither one nor the other, sir,” I replied, “ I follow privateering be- 
cause I can de no better ; but as soon as I can do better L shall leave it 
art Perhaps,” said Mr. T'revannion “ You would like to resiga the com- 
mandatonce. Itso, I beg you will not make any ceremony,” 

““T have not wished to put you to any inconvenience, Mr. Trevannion, ’ 
replied I, “ but as you kindly beg me to use no ceremony, | will take advane 
tage of your offer and resign the command of the Arrow this cay.”’ 

‘Surely, Levee, you have not done so? : 

‘Yes, have,’ replied Captain Levee, ‘ana I have done so, in the first 
place, out of friendship to you, and, in the second, because I wish to be em- 
ployed in the king’s service, and my only chance of obtaining that wish is 
doing what have done.’ 

‘How will that eflect your purpose ? 

‘Because the men have sailed so long with me, that they will not sail un- 
der any other person, if I tell them not. Mr. ‘T'revannion will find himself 
in an awkward position, and I think we caa force him wo hire his vessel to 
government, who will gladly accept such a one as the Arrow.’ 
~ ‘That, I believe, it from her reputation alone,’ replied I. ‘ Well, Levee, 
{thank you very much for this proof of sincere frienaship, The plot thick- 
ens, aad a few days will decide the question.’ 

‘Very true, and now let me nnish my story. ‘I am afiaid,”’ said Mr. 
Trevannion, in a very sarcastic tone, “that I shall not be able to find any 
one to replace you in this moral age, Captain Levee: but I will try.’ 

“ Sir,” I replied, ‘1 will sow answer yoursarcasm. ‘There is someex- 
2us2 for ignerant seamen before the mast, who enter on board of privateers: 
they are indifferent to blood and carnage, and their feelings are dlunted— 

there is some excuse even for decayed gentlemen like me, Mr. Trevannion 
(for I ama gentleman bern), who, to obtain a maintenance without labour 
risk their lives and shed their blood; but there is no excuse for those who, 
having already as mach wealth and more than they can require, still fur- 
ni-h the means and equip vessels of this description to commit the destruc- 
tion which they do, for the sake of gain. There is a sermon, sir, for you 
irom a captain ol a privateer, and I now wish you good morning.” I then 
got up, and, making a profound bow, I quiited the room before Mr. Trevan- 
nion made any reply, and herelam. Now-all we have to do is to wait 
quietly and see what takes place; but first, I shall go on board the Arrow 
and Jet them know that [ have quarrelled with the owner, The men are 
not very well pleased as it is with their want of success these two last voy- 
ages, and it will require but little tc blow up the discontent into a mutiny. 
Come, Philip, I shall want you to assist me. We shall be back to dinner, 
Elrington,’ 

When I was again alone I had time toconsider what had passed. What 
i chietly dwelt upon was the interview between Philip and Miss Trevan- 
nion—-her message to me—her hesitation—and keeping the ring. I could 
not help surmising that our feelings towards each other were reciprocal‘ 
and this idea gave me infinite delight and repaid me for all that had passed 
Then my brother’s hasty declaration to her father that we were better born 

auibred than he was, would certainly be repeated by him to his daughter, 
ani must make an impression. And what would Mr, Trevannion do? 
Would he give way to the unanimous opinion against him? I feared not, 
a: least without another struggle. All these questions occupied my 
thoughts till the return of Captain Levee and Philip from the privateer. 
They had well managed their business. The crew of the Arrow had come 
‘0 an Unanimous resolution that they would not sail with any other cap- 
tain but Captain Levee, and that if he did resign the command of the ves- 
Sei, aS soon as their wages were paid, and they received their share of 
prize-money, they would leave and eater into the king’s service. 

That afternoon Mr. Trevannion sent tor the officer next in command, to 
give him the command of the vessel, but as he went over the Side, the men 
expecting that he was sent for, for that purpose, told him that they would 
serve under no one but Captain Levee, and that he might acquaint the 
Owner with their determination. ‘This put the finishing blow to Mr. Tre- 
¥annion, As soon as this was communicated to him he was wild with 
Tage in being thus thwarted in every way. As | afterwards was informed, 
he Went also to his daughter, acquainted her with all that had passed, and 
gave vent to his indignation, accusing her of being a party in the conspir- 
pn 6 But this was to be his last eftort; the excitement had been too great, 
and atter dinner he felt so unwell that he went to bed. The next morning 
auael . raging fever, and at times delirious. The fever was so violent 
sien ve pwd 7 much to do to reduce it, and for ten days Mr. Trevan- 
sae greatdanger. At last it was got under, leaving him ina state 
ar weakness and exhaustion, and his recovery was any thing but ra- 
wal tumphrey, the porter, had brought us this intelligence; as now 
;.;|© Was RO one to transact the business of the house, and the poor fellow 
dietuee nen ak desired him to apply to Miss Trevannion for 
rete Ak Cet. _ ey eg I aes not enter the house, I would, 
neglected. She’ was bth oe yy ant concerns which could not be 
question ‘aan heer : : * ing her father, and sent me a message, re- 
l consummenaie n br her, that | would assist all I could in the dilemma. 
sary sdieteateu an Pe Jamug T. Phad aay | = eo ~>% 
Vatnion, © e | had been dismissed by Mr. Tre- 
m... Vas nearly five weeks before Mr. Trevannion had sufficiently reco- 
;,.. © mention any thing about business to him, and then it was taat he 
ont from his daughter that I had carried it on for him during his illness, 
Avheush tate ting had gone on as well as if he had acted for himselt. 

She had sent Ha sles te > broth y ci S te te ee 
Ous State in which, her tath my Arey an 1 Ps to let us know the danger- 
ond oe +h her tather was, and after that Philip called every day, 

Was the bearer of messages to me. As her father recovered, she toid 
me that he had expressed himself very strongly as to his conduct to- 
agen me, and had acknowledged that I was right in my scruples, and that 
that fan eee that he had not viewed privateering in the same light 
7 conde 7 That he felt very grateful for my considerate and kind conduct 
well sae o business during his illness, and that as soon as he was 
towards me Rt a call upon me, to beg my pardon for his conduct 
he considered i iss Trevannion also tuld him that her father had said that 
ores to hie aa Fae a judgment upon him, and a warning to open his 
rt pata mai ce of principle to the desire of gain, and that he received 
offer the 18 y with hamility and thankfulness ; that it was his intention to 

privateer vessels to government, and if they did not take them he 


should di : ; 
tel ionmatas ot them in some other way. ‘Lhis was very agreeable in- 
vee a was the source of much conversation between Captain Le- 


About : 
a fortnight afierwards, Mr. Trevannion, who was still weak, sent 





Cie Albion. 


me a billet, in which he said that he was afraid that his anxiety to see me 
and his being still confined to his room, rather retarded his recuvery, and 
begged as a favour that 1 would accept his acknowledgment in writing and 
come to see him. ‘That I consented to do, and repaired to his house ac- 
cordingly. I found him in his room, sitting in his dressing-gown, and he 
had evicently sutiered much. 

‘ Mr. Elrington,’ said he, ‘ [ trust to your excellent nature to accept my 
apologies for the very unjust treatment you have received at my hands, I 
am ashamed of myself, and I can say no nore.’ 

*I beg, Mr. Trevannion, that you wi, say no more, I accept the retarn 
of your friendship with pleasure,’ replied I, ‘I am sorry that you have 
been so ill.’ 

‘1 am not,’ replied he; ‘ it is good for us to be chastised at times. My 
sickness has opened my eyes, and made me, J trust, a better man. May 
ask a favour of you?’ 

“ Most certainly, sir,’ replied I. 

‘It is that you will execute acommission for me, which is to go to Lon. 
don on my account, see the government people who control the naval af- 
fairs, and offer the Arsow as a hired vessel. You know all her qualities 
so well, and have kept her accounts so long, that you will be able to furnish 
them with all necessary information. I should wish Captain Levee to go 
with you, and, it you possibly can, make it a condition that he is taken 
into the king’s service and appointed the captain of her, 

‘I will do so with pleasure,’ replied [. 

‘One more favour I have to beg, Mr. Elrington. When I so foolishly 
quarreiled with you, you left a bag of money, to which you were fully en- 
uuled from your good services, up sa the table in the inner room. I trust 
now that you will not mortify me by refusing it, or I shall think that you 
have not really forgiven me.’ 

I bowed assent. 

‘I thank you, Mr. Elrington—thank you very much. Now shall soon 
get well. Fo-menee, perhaps, you will have the kindness to come and 
see me again. I feel rather overcome at present, Remember me kindly to 
Philip. Good-bye tor to-day,’ said Mr. Trevannion, holding out his ema- 
ciated hand. ‘ God bless you.’ 

I took his hand and quitted the room, shutting the door softly. Mr. 
‘Trevannion was quite alone when I was with him. Humphrey, the por- 
ter, had shown me up stairs to the room. 

Anxious as [ was to see Miss Trevannion, I did not venture into the 
sitting-room, but passed the door and went down stairs ; when I was going 
out of the street door, Humphrey followed me, and said Miss Trevannion 
wished to see me. I wens back again with a beating heart, a sensation I 
had not felt before, when about to go into her presence. She was stand- 
ing by the table. 

‘Mr. Elrington,’ said she, as I bowed upon entering, ‘I did not think 
that you could carry your resentment against me so far as to leave the 
house without asking to see me; but if you do not wish to see me, ’tis a 
duty I owe to myself to wish to see you, if only for a moment, that I may 
beg your parden for my conduct towards you when we last parted. I have 
sutfered much since that, Mr. Elrington; do not make me suffer more by 
continuing your resentment. Recollect [ am but a weak woman, and 
must not be judged so severely as one of your own sex.’ 

‘I have nothing to pardon that I am aware of, Miss Trevannion,’ re- 
plied; ‘1 did not intrude upon you just now because being no longer an 
inmate of the house, and not having parted with you in complete amity, 
I thought it would be presumptuous in me to do so.’ 

‘You are very generous, Mr. Elrington,’ replied she; ‘ now take my 
hand, and I promise never to be so hasty again.’ 

L took the proffered hand and raised it respectfully to my lips. I had 
never done so before; but Miss Trevannion showed no signs of displea- 
sure, or attempt to withdraw it. 

* Do you think my father looks very ill, Mr. Elrington ?’ said she. 

‘I do think he must have suffered much, from hig appearance.’ 

‘I am most thankful that you have come to see him, Mr. Elrington. 
You have no idea how his mind was troubled, and how he longed to be 
reconciled to you. I trust he has made his peace.’ 

* IT have always had too much respect for your father, and gratitude for 
his kindness to me, to have made that a work of difficulty.’ 

‘You rejoice me much—make me very happy, Mr. Elrington,’ re- 
plied Miss Trevannion, as the tears dropt fast from her eyes. ‘ You 
must excuse me,’ said she, ‘I have become very weak and nervous 
during my father’s illness—and sitting up with him so much,—but it is 
over now.’ 

* You have had much anxiety Isee, Miss Trevannion; you are pale and 
thin to what you were.’ 

‘Did my father—? but I have no right to ask such questions.’ 

* You would inquire, Miss Trevannion, whether any thing was said as to 
future arrangements.’ 

Miss Trevannion made a sign of assent. 

“I have promised to execute a commission for him, and am going to 
London accompanied by Captain Levee.’ 

‘ To get rid of those wretched privateers, is it not ?” 

* Yes, it is, and I am to come to-morrow to arrange further; but I 
— you want to return to your father’s room, so I will now take my 
eave.’ 

* You are considerate, Mr. Elrington. I did want*to go up-stairs; but 
before I go I have some property of yours to place in your hands.’ 

I bowed, thinking that she referred to the ring, which I perceived on 
her finger, and was annoyed that she was in such haste to return it. But, 
on the contrary, she went to the buffet and brought out the bag of gold 
jacobuses, which she laid on the table. 

* You are very proud, Mr. Elrington, not to take what was fairly your 
due,’ said Miss Trevannion smiling. 

‘]tixsmuch more than I have ever earned,’ replied I; ‘ but your father 
made me promise not to refuse it a second time, and of course | shall now 
take it.’ 

My heart was much lightened when I found that it was the gold and not 
the ring. 

* Then good-bye, Mr. Elrington, to-morrow I shall see you, of course.’ 

Miss Trevannion then left the room and hastened up-stairs to her fa- 
ther, and I went home to my lodgings. I narrated the substance of what 
had passed between Mr. Trevannion and me to Captain Levee and Philip, 
and also that I had been kindly received by Miss Trevannion. 

‘ Well, I like the reconciliation and arrangement very much,’ said 
Captain Levee, ‘ and as you have such a bag of gold, and I have not fifty 
guineas in the world, you shall stand treat in London, Elrington.’ 

‘ That I will, with pleasure; it will only be discharging an old debt, 
Levee. Philip shall go with us.’ > . 

‘ But,’ said Captain Levee, ‘do you think they will not recognise their 
state prisoner, and be cautious of a Jacobite ?” 

‘ They may remember the name,’ said 1, ‘ but my person was seen bu} 
by few. I do, however, think it would be advisable, as I shall have to 
sign papers, to take another.” 

‘I think so, too,’ replied Captain Levee ; ‘ what shall we call you?’ 

‘ Let me see; I’ll havea good name. I had a relative of the name of 
Musgrave; [ think I will borrow his name, Whatsay you, Philip. Will 
you be for the future Philip Musgrave ?” ’ 

‘ Yes, brother, with all my heart. The name appears to fit me better 
than that of Elrington.’ mm 

Thus, madame, did I resume my real name without any suspicion on 
the part of Captain Levee ; but I could not well sign government papers 
with an assumed one. 


_— 


To be continued. 
——————__ 
THE MIDSUMMER MANUSCRIPT. 


BY FRANCES BROWN. 


The blessings of our youth be on you, bright days of midsummer, prime 
of the seasons, noontide of the year! The green of our woods deepens be- 
neath your mantle, and our hills rejoice to the heart of their utmost solitude, 
There was joy at your coming among the nations of old, for your power 
and glory mingled with the faith of the eldertime. The Celt kindled the 
beltane fire on his mountains for your welcome, and the men of the far 
east spread ‘ the feast of roses” by the lovely lakes of Cashmere. The world 
has outlived the memories of her morning; creeds have been forgotten ; gods 
have come and gone; but the toiling stirring multitude of earth still rejoice 
as ye gladden the span of their passing existence with the breath of your 
returning roses and the bloom of youreternal youth Sothought, or should 
have thought, the Monsieur de St. Leon as he sat one long bright evening 
ot that rosy time, surrounded by the chosen companions ot his learned la 
bours, engaged in winding up the work of the season. Monsieur de St. Le- 
On was a mighty man in Paris: the fate of authors, and the speculation of 
publishers, hvng alike upon his pen: his word was law atthe Theatre Fran- 
caise, and more than law at the Opera Comique; for Monsieur de St. Leon 
was editor of ‘Le Voix de Paris,’ a work whose sentences on the volumes 
of the period were unquestioned as the ukase in the dominions of the czar : 
in short, he was the Janin of his day; but he swayed the sceptre of criticism 
in a more despotic fashion, for the days of his reign were before the Revo- 
lution. Well-instructed, highly connected, and blessed with good abilities, 
Monsieur de St. Leon had early devoted himself to literature, and now, in 
the meridian of life, he was known as one of the most discerning spirits of 
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his age, the associate of savancs ot the first distinction, and grand master of 
the French reviewers. We shall not stay the current of oar tale to say how 
much friends and fortune had to do with building up the tabric of his 
tame, but there sat the chief of critics amid his band, well pleased with both 
himself and them ; for the last review for the season had been written, the 
last opera had received its doom, and the latest novel was dismissed with its 

roper share of well-talented praise and blame. No more was expected at 
east for some time, for the days of midsammer are not the days of books ; 
and Monsieur de St. Leon felicitated himself at the promised pleasure ot a 
trip to the south, to meet the summer amid her laden olives, and leave the 
crowds of Paris and the cares of criticism to less fortunate hands, till the 
light of her presence was vassed. 

Their work was done, but still his colleagues sat on in Monsieur’s elegant 
burean, for they had much to talk of. Most of them were amateur assist- 
ants of St. Leon: some were young and ardent, some were old and prudent, 
and some had grown cold and cautious before the time; all were distin- 
guished in the world of letters, and many in the world of tashion too ; but 
among them there was only one female face, and that belonged to Senore, 
the orphan niece of Monsieurde St. Leon. Her unzle imagined there wasa 
marked resemblance bet veen himself and Voltaire, because he was a bache- 
lor, and iniended to publish something original ; so, by way of completing 
the picture, he had taken Senore to manage his domestic concerns, admire 
his own genius, and be ia all respectsa second Madame Denis. Little like- 
ness had poor Senore to that iminortalised dame; the girl was portionless, 
and but seventeen, a small bright haired brunette, with a face whose ex- 
pression of subdued intelligence told of loag subservience to another's will, 
and time not spent fcr herself; but the sunshine of the heart played over it at 
times, for the light of theclea: black eye hadnot yet grown dreamy .as in the 
winter of years. 

Projects for the future, bons-mots at the expense of their contemporaries, 
and literary gossip of all sorts, filled the bureau, when St. Leon’s valet 
opened the door, and announced, with rather a cumical expression of coun- 
tenance, that there was a stranger below who wished to see monsieur on 
very particular business. ‘Show him up,’ said St Leon, to whom the men- 
tion of business was at that moment anything but agreeable; and he added, 
in no very good-humoured tone, ‘ What can the fellow want that comes at 
such an hour as this?’ The words were scarcely spoken when his servant 
returned, ushering in a young man of dark pale face and low stature, ren- 
dered almost dwarfish by a habitual stoop. His dress was poverty-stricken, 
and made in the fashion of the provinces; his manner awkward and hesitat- 
ing, like one not sure of his errand. _Iu his hand he held a small soiled-look- 
ing manuscript, which with an awkward bow, and a few half-articulate 
words, he presented to Monsieur de St. Leon. It was accompanied by a 
note from the manager of the Théatre Francaise, stating that it contained a 
tragedy written by the bearer, which the manager would purchase if Mon- 
sieur de St. Leon approved of it, and earnestly requesting that, whether fa- 
vourable or not, his opinion should be given without delay. ' 

St. Leon had been hard at work for the last three weeks, and that evening 
was to him like the Jew’s preparation for bis Sabbath, and to be obliged to 
read over a new play was a task he liad not expected ; bat felt it just then 
inexpedient to refuse the manager’s request, and therefore consented, with 
little grace, and less good temper. If there was one thing in this world 
which St. Leon delighted to criticise more than another, it was the work of 
a poet, for monsieur had wooed the muse on his own account; and with a 
few cold and hurried questions to the stranger touching his vame, proies- 
sion, and birthplace, which were as coldly answered—for the youth had got 
time to collect himself, and said his name was Joseph Fauquet, his birth- 
place a village in Auvergne, and profession he had none at present—the 
great reviewer glanced once more at his shabby appearance, and proceeded 
to read the manuscript. 

Monsieur went to work, determined “not to be pleased; and many and 
marvellous were the faults be found in that anlacky tragedy. The plot 
was bad; the story was deficient in interest; the characters were unnatu- 
ral; the poetry detective; and, in short, there was no possible error of style 
or composition into which it had not fallen, in the estimationgf monsieur ; 
and he descanted on the said errors with an eloquence highly satisfac‘o-y 
to his own spleen, and edifying to his friends, who seemed to concar in his 
opinicn; for those who did not join in the censure, remained entirely si- 
lent. Among the latter was Senore; but there was deep interest in her 
young face and slight figure, bent forward with eagerness to catch the 
sound ; and her eye would often kindle with pleasure and admiration at pas- 
sages which her uncle unhesitatingly condemned. Fauquet sat also silent: 
at first, indeed, his gaze was riveted on St. Leon with such intense anxiety, as 
it was painful to witness ; but as the critic went on, his countenance gradually 
settled to a cold and almost stony calmness, except when he caught the eye 
of Senore, and then his glance would brighten with a fire that seemed from 
the altar of Hope. 

Tke piece was called ‘ La Reine Blanche ;’ its subject was a story of the 
old romantic times, and there was poetry in it; for, as St. Leon reached the 
climax, Senore started to her feet, exclaiming, ‘ Oh, uncle, is not that splen- 
did!’ 

‘ Nonsense, child,’ said St. Leon; ‘it wants originality.’ But before he 
could utter another word, Fauquet bounded from his seat, snatched the ma- 
nuscript from his hand, and castiug on Senore one look of wild but unfa- 
thomable gratitude, darted down stairs, and rushed into the street. 

‘There’s assurance for you,’ said the critic, as soon as he could speak 
from the effects of surprise and anger ; ‘ some runaway apprentice no doubt, 
or turned off servant, who has mistaken his sphere, and presumed to write 
plays; buthe has got a lesson which will serve him for the rest of his life.’ 
And with this gentle conclusion Monsieur De St. Leon dismissed the sub- 
ject from his mind, 

* 














* « . * 


It was in the summer of 1786 that the scene we have just related took 
place; but there came after summers which ripened the bioody vintage 
growing through ages of unchecked oppression for the crown and the coro- 
nets of France ; and the name that swept from their base both throne and 
altar, shipwrecked the fame and fortune of MonsieurdeSt. Leon. The 
storm had dispersed his friends, and some it had turned into enemies ; and 
* Le Voix de Paris,’ the sword of his power and the stronghold of his glory, 
perished, unwept and unlamented amid tke ciash of centending interests 
and the fall of the old institutions. His family were among the first on the 
lists of republican proscription. Most of them died in exile, and some in 

overty ; and he had wandered from land to land, with no means of life but 

is literary profession, which he practised with more or less success in every 
city of Europe. But years had passed over him, and St. Leon had grown 
old, and alone; for poor Senore, who had long been the faithful companion 
of his wanderings, at length agreed to the proposal of an eminent German 
publisher, to become Madame Wessendorf. The match was a good one, but 
the girl had hesitated long, as if there was some old love that rose up in her 
memory. But at length the declarations of her uncle, ‘ that she had no tor- 
tune, and must be provided for,’ and Wessendort’s handsome _ settlement, pre- 
vailed. She had been married five years, and now resided in Paris; there 
also St. Leon arrived in the summer of 184—. He had three good and suf- 
ficient reasons for his coming: the first was, to see Senore; the second, tu 
recover a small property lost in the revolution; and the third, to fulfil the 
darling design of his life—the publication of an original volume, which he 
hoped would revive his former fame in the memory of Parisians He had 
collected its materials for years; many a sleepless night and troubled day it 
had cost him. Through the terrors of the Revolution, and the privations of 
his exile, he had kept it, like Cwsar’s Commentaries, held above the wave, 
even at the risk of drowning. His dream was the same, but he found the 
city changed. A new generation of writers and critics had arisen, who 
thought and spoke not like the men of his youth: for these were the days 
of the Empire. The intended volume was a philosophic work, which St. 
Leon designed to be splendidly illustrated, and published by subscription; 
but he had now no friends in the capital; and when he explained the plan 
to his German nephew, that skilful trader in taste and genius shook his head 
solemnly, and assured him that his only hope of success lay in an immediate 
application to Monsieur Marzette, whose name at the head of his subscription 
list would be a sufficient recommendation to all the savants in Paris. 

‘Marzette ?’ said St. Leon, for the nime had reached him in many @ far 
city as that of a rising star in the new system of things. 

‘Yes,’ said Wessendorf, ‘ Monsieur Marzette, who is known as far as the 
tricolour streams as the first of our living authors, and the most accomplish- 
ed critic in France. He is now a member of the French Academy, and will 
likely soon be a peer of the empire; for the emperor, though more rtial 
to the genius of the sword than the pen, it is said, has expressed a hig opi- 
nion of him; and Madame La Mere, Cambaceres, and all the people of in- 
fluence, are his friends; but he is very amiable, continued Wessendorf, ‘and 
receives everybody. All Paris crowd to his hotel on the reception nights ; 
to morrow is one of them; and as I have the honour of knowing him, and 
am going to introduce madame, | think I might manage to do the same for 
you.’ ; eo . 

Next evening found Monsieur de St. Leon, with his niece Senore and her 
German husband, entering a splendid hotel of the Place de Luxemburg, in 
which was the residence of Monsieur Marzette. All Paris seemed indeed 
there: the street was crowded with brilliant equipages; and crowds of 
fashionables poured in, till the scene reminded Senore and her uncle of the 
last great ball they had attended in this very house, when it was occupied 
by the Count de Marigny, two months before the taking of the Bastile. 
With some difficulty they got through the crowded house to the principal 
saloon, in which the great man sat. That room was no less gay and mage - 
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ficent than when St. Leon and his niece last stood within it ; but the years 
that intervened had done their work on them. St. Leon was an old and a 
worn-out man, and Senore had grown a large and handsome matron, with 
a brow that told the tale of many trials, hair which the winters of life 
had touched early with their snows ; but Wessendorf presented them to a 
small dark-complexioned man of graceful bearing, and somewhat stern, 
but strikingly fine countenance, dressed with a taste which spared no ex- 
pense—and that was Monsieur Marzette. He saluted Madame Wessendorf 
with cordial and habitual politeness, but St. Leon thought he looked long 
and earnestly upon her ; and when his own name was pronounced, a strange 
expression, like that of great pain, passed quickly over his face; but be 
recovered himself in a mument, and saluted him with great frankness and 
affability, professing to have heard of his well-merited celebrity, and even 
made room for him beside himself. St. Leon’s heart was gratified; for, 
seeing the principal person pay him so much attention, all the rest of the 
compaay followed his example, aud the old man felt as if the far-past days 
of his glory were returning once more. But he did not forget to turn so 

ood an opportunity to the advantage of his long projected volume, and 
soon found means to introduce the subject, and enter into all its details. 
Monsieur Marzette listened most graciously; end when St. Leon wound 
up his discourse by requesting the aid of his influence and name, he said, 
in an under tone, ‘ Most willingly, my dear monsieur; but will you have 
the goodaess to remain till the company have retired, for I wish to speak 
with you in private ?’ 

St. Leen of course assented; but all that evening he puzzled himself in 

vain to guess what Marzette could have to say to him of such secrecy; and 
Marzette himself, though courteous and friendly to all, and especially to him, 
seeined Strangely absent at times; and his looks often wandered, as if un- 
consciously, towards Madame Wessendorf. Never had St. Leon looked so 
earnestly for the close of a soirce; but it came at last, to his great relief. 
The company began to depart: and when the greater part of bis guests 
were gone, Marzette requested his presence in the library. It was a large 
and noble apartment; and the two sat there alone, opposite to each other, 
and silent for some minutes, At length Marzette, fixing his eyes upon St. 
Leon’s face with a sad and a searching look, said, ‘ Monsieur St. Leon, do 
you remember the 20th of June, 1786?’ 

St. Leon mused a moment, but in all the dusty archives of his memory 
there was no record of the day, and he answered, ‘Indeed, monsieur, i 
so P| that I recollect anything particular of the date you have men- 
tioned. 

‘Well,’ said Marzette, ‘do you not remember one, with mean attire and 
awkward manners, who came on that day to ask your opinion of a produc- 
tion on which his hope, nay, almost his life depended ? br oh, St Leon, he 
was young and poor—and [ am Joseph Fauquet !’ 

Had a thunderbolt fallen at his feet, it could not have had a more start- 
ling effect on St. Leon than this announcement produced. He sat riveted 
to his chair, as the whole scene thus recalled passed rapidly before his meu- 
tal vision ; but awkward as his own position now was, all thoughts of the 
kind were lost in amazement at the transformation wrought by eighteen 

ears, 

‘Do you remember it now, monsieur ?’ said Marzette; but his tone was 
still calm and sad. 

‘I do,’ said St. Leon—who was too much a man of the world not to see 
the ground on which he stood, when the first shock of his astonishment 
was over—‘ I do; and though | cannot believe you to be the same person, 
of course [ do not now expect your patronage ;’ and he rose with all the 
composure he could command. 

‘Stay, monsieur, stay,’ said Marzette, grasping his hand ; ‘ my name, my 
influence, and all inmy power, are at your service. I had wild thoughts 
of anger and revenge, which haunted me for years; but I have lived to 
learn better. And after all, though the lesson was bard, you did me no 
wrong. But stay, and tell me why you cannot believe that am indeed 
the same.’ 

Monsieur de St. Leon would have deferred almost any other place to 
that where he now was, but curiosity and interest both forbade his going, 
and he resumed his seat, saying, though scarcely conscious of what he said, 
‘ Because it is impossible to identify a member of the French Academy 
with one who seemed so poor in mind as well as in purse.’ 

‘ Such is the world’s wisdom,’ said Marzette earnestly. ‘Fop and phil- 
osopher, peasant and politician, none can see farther than the mere exter- 
nal trappings or accidental position. Man, there was wealth in my early 
poverty which I can never own again—the fall fountain of yoath’s unfro- 
zen affections, the strength of an unwasted and a then unwearic.. hope, 
and the faith in this world’s good—-which has passed from me foreyer.— 
Tell me, what value do you place on these? Listen; I was one of many- 





and generation. Thefounder of this sect, a native of Bantishire, previous 
to her marriage, bore the name of Elspeth Simpson, but afterwards became 
mach better known as Mrs. Buchan, About the year 1784 she commenced 
her public career, first at Glasgow, and shortly after at Irvine, where among 
others she converted a Relief clergyman of the name of Whyte, From 
Ayrshire the party emigrated to Dumfriesshire, and settled for some time at 
Closeburn, where many strange stories are still told of the pseudo-prophet- 
ess and her followers. Auchengibbert, in the parish of Urr and Stewartry 
of Kirkcudbright, formed the next rendezvous, until, from some cause or 
other, they made another movement, and became the first feuars in the vil- 
lage of Crocketford. A promivent article in the creed of Mrs. B., which 
she carefully inculcated, turned on a pivot not e little fiattering—namely, 
that all true believers, when ripe enough in faith, in common with herselt, 
would be translated without experiencing the pangsof dissolution. Accor- 
dingly, it is stated on no slight authority, that on one occasion scaffolding was 
erected at Auchengibbert, roomy enough to hold the whole faithful at that 
period, who on a signal assembled with the greatest promptitude, in the ex- 
pectation of participating in the promised deliverance from the snares and 
temptations of anevil world. But the experiment, as may be eh ORY 
failed, and occasioned so mach disappointment, that the ranks of the delud- 
ed were sadly thinned. Still a few followers remained, and among others 
the indomgable Andrew Innes. in 1796 Mrs. Buchan became seriously un- 
well, and, feeling her end approaching, she admonished all listeners to be of 
good cheer ; that she was about to visit Paradise for objects essential to their 
Spiritual interest, but would return, if permitted, in nine days, if not, in the 
same number of years; or, atall events, at the end of half acentury, to per- 
form the miracles previously marred by want of faith on the part of her 
people. Allthese dreams sunk deep into the mind of the a Innes, 
who, after the spirit had fled, preserved the body until it became offensive, 
and was complained of as a nuisance by his nearest neighbours. To soothe, 
therefore, the public mind, he gave out that the corpse had been ct 
buried in the garden behind the house; and as time rolled on, and decom. 
position so far ran its course, nothing more was said on the subject until In- 
nes himself had been numbered with the dead. This event occurred the 
week before last; and, strange as it may appear, it is not the less true, that 
on the trustees entering the house to take an inventory of effects, they dis- 
covered in an upper chamber the ideutical remains of Elspeth Simpson alias 
Mrs. Buchan. his apartment he had converted into a sort of shrine, which 
he was in the habit of visiting, as long as able, twice or oftener every week, 
and covering the skeleton with warm blankets, in the belief that re-anima- 
tion would assuredly return as the end of the half century drew nigh—con- 
duct that would have been scouted as utterly incredible, had not the fact be- 
come a matter of local history, amply demonstrating the verity of the saying, 
that ‘ truth is sometimes stranger than fiction.’ The remains thus treasur- 
ed with a miser,s care, bore a stropg resemblance to an unrolled mummy ; 
and a medical gentleman, who examined them carefully, describes the skin 
as clinging to tae bones, and the whole quondam tabernacle of clay exhib- 
iting little more consistency than a skeleton, with the exception of hair of 
a sandy colour, luxuriant, fresh, and even elastic. In his will or testament 
the rec ently deceased left strict injunctions that his own and the remains 
just described should be interred in the same grave—the female coffin to be 
undermost, aud the male uppermost, in the full belief, as the neighbours say, 
that, if Mrs. Buchan rose at the time appointed, his own emancipation from 
the silence of the tomb would not only be contemporaneous, but unavoid- 
able! And on Friday, the 23d ult., his wishes were complied with in this 
respect, both corpses having been consigned in the position enjoined to a 
— place in the garden, where nine more of the sect were long since 
uried. 

Mr. Nicholson, bookseller, Kirkcudbright, publisher of the ‘ History of 
Galloway,’ has in his possession a characteristic letter from old Innes, dated 
1842, in which he says in reference to the priestess he to the last followed— 
‘She was rather below the middle size of women than etherwise. Although 
always clean and neat in her dress, she was no ways gaudy. Her counte- 
nance wascommonly sad, rather of the melancholy cast, and a little pitted 
witb the small pox. The sound of her voice bore testimony of her being 
truth, and revealed, without the help of words, the very sentiments of her 
own mind and heart.’ 

Mr. Evans, in his ‘ History of Sects,’ gives some account of the Bucha- 
nites; but it is rather meagre, and upon the whole incorrect. In these cir- 
cumstances, we are glad that Mr. Joseph Train is about to favour the pub- 
lic with an authentic history of the Buchanites—a work for which he has 
been collecting materials for several years. No man can do the subject 
more justice; for, as Sir Walter Scott often suid , he was of all his correspon- 
dents the best in ferreting out the forgotten lore of Scottish antiquities, and 
the most devoted in looking through what Young calls ‘ the dark postern of 
things long elapsed.’ 





in a peasant’s family, dwelling in a mountain village of Auvergne; my pa- 
rents knew no other means of life or its comforts than that eroding ed by the 
labour of their hands; their other children were strong aud rosy, fitted to 
prosper in their narrow sphere, and they were proud of them; but I had 
been weak and sickly from my childhood, and they had neither love nor 
hope to waste on one so woribless.’ ' 

‘Surely, then, they were not your parents,’ said St. Leon, ‘ for parents 
love their children under all misfortunes.’ 

‘ Believe it not—believe it not,’ cried Marzette; ‘human affections are 
swayed by human pride or interest, from the palace to the hut. They love 
the son who will be the heir of their fortunes, or the daughter whose beau- 
ty will insure a brilliant alliance ; but those who have not such claims cau 
expect only toleration, and it was so with me. The voice of one hearth 
finds its echo in all others. My neighbours looked upon me with the eyes 
of my kindred, It might have been that the iron which entered into my 
soul so early, bad left its rust behind; but no one loved me in the place 
where I was born. [ need not say how far my spirit wandered from the 
beaten path in search of the healing waters, which it found not there; nor 
know | whether it was loveliness of heart, or what men have called genius, 
that turned my steps to the boundless fields of thought; but a thirst for the 
old forbidden tree came early on me, and as years increased, I grew wea- 
ry of my peasant lot, and left my native village with nothing to grieve for, 
and none to lament me. I have never seen it since. The graves of my 
parents are green, and my kindred have forgotten me; for my fame is link- 
ed with a name they never knew ; but my dreams go back at times to the 
shadow of the old vine, and the light of autumn’s sunset shed upon our 
hills. I went forth into the world alone, and scarcely knowinz a step of the 
way ; but I bad many hopes, and many schemes that were bright in their 
vagueness, and I trusted to time and my own energies for success. You 
7. guess the circumstances under which I came to you, when experience 

partially schooled me. That was my first attempt, and it may be that 

it deserved your censure; but oh! monsieur, had you remembered then 
that the great gulf fixed between us was but the work of fortune, and giv- 
en me but ope word of friendly advice and encouragement, how precious 
should its memory have been to my after years! I have made my own way, 
and learned darker lessons since then—as who has not that ever climbed 
ambition’s precipice with their feet on the narrow ledge, and their hold on 
jagged rocks or thorns? But there is still a higher ledge to be gained, and 
they cling and struggle upwards, thongh sorely pierced and torn ; but, mon- 
sieur,’ said Marzette, and his look grew far more earnest, ‘ there was a girl 
who sat with you that evening. I know not her name, but they said she 
was your niece.’ 

‘Oh, my niece Senore,’ said St. Leon, glad to seize any opportunity of 
changing the subject. 

* Yes, monsieur; and what of her now ?’ 

‘Oh, she is well, and well married.’ 

‘She's what?’ almost screamed Marzette. 

* She is married, monsieur,’ said St Leon, involuntarily glancing towards 
the door, for the man’s eyes were wild. ‘This night her husband present- 
ed her to you. She is Madame Wessendorf.’ 


‘Good night, good night, monsieur,’ said Marzette, growing strangely bles of Chances, and tremble befure the resulting relative figures which 


and suddenly calm. ‘Command my services when you please, but speak 
nothing of this interview, for it would serve neither you nor me.’ 


‘What a fortune my poor Senore has missed,’ said St. Leon to himself, as | TU tion, which, however the heart may shrink fromit, relieves at least from 


he accompanied his niece and her German husband home. 


Madame Wessendort never visited that hotel again, and was the only soon, it should be by fire, as of old—or, at least, the surgeon should ope 
person in Paris who did not speak of Monsieur Marzette. His stay in the | Tate, in mercy, before the coffin-lid be closed 
French capital was not long; for six months after St. Leon’s arrival, he dis- 
posed of his effects, and emigrated to Amer ca, leaving nothing but bisfame| 

ehind him. His after-progress we cannot trace; but before his depar- with a herd of these animals. Besate' : 
ture, St. Leon’s property was recovered, and his volume published It has | When an unseen elephant made a charge at him from the skirts of the 
died since, like many of its kindred. Its learned author lived and died a | jungle. 
savant ; but he never saw an ill-dressed stranger, particularly with papers | yards the major kept just ahead, feeling at every step the animal’s trunk 
in his hand, without looking kindly upon him—it was said in memory of the | trying to insinuate itself round its loins. A turn round a tree gave him a 
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THE LAST OF THE BUCHANITES. 
From the Dumfries Courier. 





In our last we recorded the death of Mr. Andrew Innes, at the advanced 
age of 82, a proprietor, on a small scale, of houses and land at Crocketford, 
and the last of a sect of religionists, never, we believe, very numerous, bat 
who, from their singular doctrines and primitive mode of life (sharing as | jack !) 
they did most things in common, ) excited at once wonderment, and attract- 
od very considerable notice over Galloway and elsewhere, during their day 


From an American gentleman we learn that of the remnant of Buchanites 
| who emigrated to North America—Mrs. B.’s spinning maidens pioneered 
| by Mr Whyte—one and all have disappeared from the stage of time. Their 
| doctrines, it appears, found no favour in the new world; and, as they were 
| adverse to intermarrying with the other sects, nota trace of their existence 
remains behind. 

In a letter received this morning from a respectable correspondent, it is 
said—‘ Innes was a wheel-wright to trade, and has left considerable prop- 
erty in money and houses. His principal heir, [ hear, is an only daughter 
: Elspeth Simpson (Mrs. Buchan,) at the present time residing in Dum- 
ries,’ 


PREMATURE INTERMENT—ALARMING STATEMENT. 


The custom of premature burial in France—or rather the law, for we be- 
lieve it is matter of police regulation—whatever arguments of sound polis 
cy it may have to recommend it, is opposed by one of such overwhelming 
force, that the continued maintenance of the practice, in defiance of that, 
is one of those curious social problems, our satire against which is only dis- 
armed by remembering how many such obstinate errors there are amongst 
ourselves. 

The number of living interments that have been interrupted by acciden- 
tal circumstances alone, in France, since 1833, amounts to 94! Ninety-four 
attested cases, in which the living have narrowly escaped being laid amongst 
the dead !—the wrong of the premature death being nothing to the horror 
of that inconceivable awakening in the grave! In the eye of common 
sense, judged by the rules of the most ordinary inference, each one of these 
cases, notso escaped, would have been a murder; because the plea of non- 
intention cannot be allowed to a law which risks it against such evidence 
as this. Of these ninety-four cases, 35 persons recovered spontaneously 
from their lethargy at the moment when the funeral ceremonies were about 
taking place; 13 were aroused under the stimulus of the busy love and 
griet about them; 7 by the fall of the coffin which inclosed them ; 9 by the 
pricking of the flesh in sewing up the shroud; 5 by the sense of suffoca- 
tion in their coffins ; 19 by accidental delays which occurred in the inter- 
ment (how significant 1s this item!) and 6 by voluntary delays suggested 
by doubt as to the death! These, then, are they who have escaped: now, 
think of the whole numerous family of trances and — and remem- 
ber that the population of France are habitually huddled into their narrow 
homes within four-and-twenty, or at most eight-and-forty hours after death 
—before the grim conqueror has had time, in most cases, to “ hang his en- 
sign there” — 





Ere yet decay’s effacing fingers : 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,— 


and then calculate, if you dare, the numbers whom no such intervening an- 
gel came to rescue from this inconceivable horror! On that head the sta- 
listics, of course, are silent,—but suggestive. of all but these 94, the grave 
keeps the secret: but remember that of all who, since 1833, were about to 
be buried alive, these are the favoured of accident; then take to your Ta- 


they present !—And for all this amount of horror the cure is easy. In Eng- 
land, no man is laid in the grave till signs have set in of that coming cor- 


this most terrible fear of all In France, if the dead must be put away so 





Tue Pertts or Erernant Huntina.—Major Rogers had capital sport 
His four guns had all been discharged, 


There was no help for it except to run, and for one hundred 


momentary advantage, which he made the most of, by springing up into 
the branches [he was as nimble as a cat, and as strong asa lion]. One 
foot higher, and he would have been out of the elephant’s reach ; but be- 
fore he had time to draw up his legs, the elephant had got him firmly 
clenched in the coils of his proboscis. Still Rogers pulled against him, 
thinking itbetter to have his leg wrenched from the socket than to fall back 
bodily into the animal’s power. The struggle, however, did not laat 
long ; for, to the delight of the pursued snd the chagrin of the pursuer, 


and saved the life of poor Rogers. (Heaven save us from such a boot- 
The dilemma, however, did not end here ; for the elephant find- 





the Wellington boot that the former wore slipped off, extricated the leg, | small towns of Mecklenburg a woman, in the course of years, 


: , ap . . : © part.cipati “D od the m 
ing himself baulked of his prey, after destroying the boot, took up his| morse, they have confessed their part.c'pation, an] denounced 
quarters beneath the branches, and kept its unexpected victim in the tree | who has been taken into custody.; 


———— 








tor twenty-four hours, when the éapya/, cr country postman, happening 
to pass by, Rogers gave him notice of his position, and on this being int), 
mated to the nearest village, the elephant was frightened away by tom. 
toms and yellings. Had this occurred ina deserted part of the Jungle 

poor Rogers would indubitably have been starved to death inthe tree 
—Sporting Magazine. 
BaTTerseEA Park anv Cuexusea Baince.—The report of tie Metropo); 
tan Improvements Committee recommends to Government to impark 394 
acres of Battersea-fields, with a terrace along the bank of the river, and 
erect an iron suspension-bridge, like that at Hammersmith, across ¢),, 
Thames, in the direction of a continuation of Sloane-street. The cos; ig 
estimated at about 150,000/., and the returns at 6000/ a-year, inde 
dently of future increase, and great industrial and moral advantage 
adjacent districts. 

CaricaTures.—Gréat political turmoils offer fine occasion for the geyjy. 
of H. B., to which three new caricatures, full of subject and merit, bea, 
testimony. In one, Sir Robert Peel is drilling his cabinet as recruits ; ayq 
though he calls out, * Steady there in the rear-rank,’ Lord Stanley is qo. 
serting, and Lord Ellenborough joining the squad. Peel’s serjeant-maj, 
attitude is capital. ‘The next is a second scene from the Christmas P4p. 
tomime, and admirably humorous. Sir Robert, as Harlequin, shows }ij; 
heels as he leaps through a window inscribed ‘ Protection, Agriculture 
Corn-Laws ;’ all which are shivered to pieces by the feat; whilst on oye 
side sundry dukes gaze at the trick in utter amazement; and on the other. 
Sir J. Graham, as clown, admires the ‘ bounce; and Lord J. Russe|)’ 
Lord Morpeth, &c., confess that it beats them hollow. The last is * Bogi. 
coming,’ a most laughable scarecrow of Messrs. Cobden and Bright, as 
double mask, and wrought by Peel to terrify all the noble protection ists 
and enlist the Whigs, represented as tittle boys frightened, on one hand, 
and shouting peace and plenty on the other. ; 


Museum or Baron Deyon —The vast and splendid Museum of the late 


Baron Denon, so well known to every educated stranger in Paris, is ap. 
nounced for public sale. 


Reatrty Deap Letrers.—Some workmen making repairs have found 
in the post-office at Amsterdam (Galgnani) a cupboard in the wall {yj 
of letters written during the last century. They will, of course, be ex. 
amined by the proper authorities ; and if they disclose nothing curious o; 
valuable, might furnish hints for something of the kind to Dutch or Fleyp. 
ish novelists. 


MonuMEnT to Weser.—A monument to the memory of this illustri 
composer, out of a fund raised by subscriptions, and the profits of publi 
performances, &c., is about to be erected at Dresden, similar in desigy 
and magnificence to that which has been lately erected to Beethoven 
Bonn. 

J. Constantine Carpue, F.R.S., the well-known surgeon and lecturer 
on anatomy, died at his residence, in Upper Charlotte Street, yesterday 
week, in the 82d year of his age. His very long and very busy life was 
terminated by dropsy, which injuries he received by a collision on t 
Brighton Railroad are supposed to have accelerated. 

A creat Moran Enaine, rrom A’ Becketr’s ALMANAC FOR THE Monti 
(or Fesruary).—There is a certain paper published once a week, whos 
criticisms are columns of concentrated ice. Ifthey ever did melt in fa 
vour of anything, the little warmth they one moment evinced was sure t 
be stamped the next by a tremendous ‘ but.” Their method of warfare is 
like that of goats—they ‘but’ authors to death. Well, the editor was 
boasting of his paper being a ‘ great engine.’ ‘’*Egad, yon may well say 
so,’ said a Young Englander who happened to be present; ‘ it is an en. 
gine literally, for it is continually throwing cold water upon everything 
with the vain endeavour of putting somebody out.’ The editor has si 
been called the Braidwood of the press. 


SomeTHinG ror ALL.—So various is the appetite of animals, that there 's 
scarcely any plant whichis not chosen by‘some and left untouched by others, 
The horse gives up the water-hemlock to the goat; the cow gives up the 
long-leaved water-hemlock to the sheep; the goat gives up the mouk’s- 
hood to the horse, Wc. ; fur that which certain animals grow fat upon, others 
abhor as poison. Hence no plant is absolutely poisonous, but only respec: 
tively. Thus the spurge, that is so noxious to man, is a most wholesome 
nourishment to the caterpillar. That animals may not destroy theinselves 
for the want of knowing this law, each of them is guarded by such a delica 
cy of taste and smeli, that they can easily distinguish what is pernicious 
from what is wholesome ; and when it happens that different animals live 
upon the same plants, stil] one kind always leaves something for the other 
as the mouths of all are not equally adapted to !ay hold of the grass; ly 
which means there is sufficient food for all. To this may be referred an 
economical experiment well known to the Datch, that when eight cows have 
been ina pasture, and canno longer get nourishment, two horses will co 
very well there for some days, and when nothing is left for the horses, ! 
sheep will live upon it.—Svilling/lect. 
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GoLpD-PRINTED Musiins.—Among the numerous successes of the yea 
1845 in decorative art, we must notice a very beautiful muslin fabric. / 
curtains, printed in gold by a galvanic process, and patented by Ves" 
Vallé and Company of Manchester. This new system of gold-priuting is 
intended to supersede the more expensive mode of embroidering {al 
with gold and silver for window-curtains and other drapery. It is peculiar- 
ly adapted for long drawing-room curtains. The desigus are chaste and c!asi- 
cal; the brilliancy of the gold-printing is rather heightened than impaired 
by washing, so thatthe fabric is as economical as it is elegant — Year-P 
of Facts. 


Dr. John.Richardson, the head of the Medical Staff of Haslar [lospita 
had the honour of Knighthood conferred on him by the Queen, last week 
This is only a well-earned reward for his eminent services in the Norther 
expeditions of discovery some years since. Among Franklio’s bant o 
heroes, Dr. Richardson was one of the most distinguished. 

The Railway Chronicle states that the Post-oflive has accepted the liberal 
offer of the Brighton Raiiway Company to carry a bag of letters by every 
train, gratis. The South-eastern Company has made a similar oiler, a0 
the presumption is that it has been accepted. We regret to find it also s\@ 
ted that Mr. Rowland Hill, the Chairman of the Brighton Board, and th 
originator of the proposition, has intimated bis intention to resig®, 
health being much affected by his laborious attention to business, 

The Dake of Norfolk has withdrawn from the Sussex Protection >» 
ciety; and will, we understand, support the Government measure tor ti 
abolition of the Corn-laws —Brighton Gazette. 

Up to the last hour that Railway deposits could be received by the Av 
countant-General, on Friday last week, the aggregate amount was 11,49- 
0002. This is exclusive of the deposits on Irish and Scotch schemes, P*)’ 
able in Dublin and Edinburgh, and the amount of which is not yet know® 
A grand total of 15,000,000/. is the estimate ; and this sum represents ¢ “ 
pital of 150,000,0002. ol 
Letters from Alexandria state that Mohammed Ali Pacha bas supers¢'¢ 
the Transit Company, managed by Englishmen, and put his grandson Ab fi 
Pacha, Governor of Cairo, at the head of it, with subordinate Turks yes 
Egyptians to assist him ‘ This,’ says the indignant correspondent of a Lon 
don paper, ‘is the work of French intrigue.’ 

Mr. Thomas Webster, Mr. P atrick M’Dowell, and Mr. John Rogers Her- 
bert, have been elected Royal Academicians, in the room of Sir Aug?" 
Wall Callcott, Mr. Robert Smirke, and Mr. Thomas Phillips, deceased. 

Sir Benjamin Brodie bas resigned his place on the Examining Boa! 1, ane 
we presume, the Council of the College of Surgeons of England. 

A general regret will be felt at the death of Mr. Henry Gally a 
the Member for North Nottinghamshire ; which happened at his towD-))™ 
on Tuesday last. Mr. Knight was a Conservative in politics, bat Bow" 
his liberal disposition ; as he was also for the successful cultivation of Ii 100 
ture, particularly in matters of antiquarian reasearch and fine arts. Fis a 
was fifty-nine. a 

There has just been delivered at the port of Halla cargo of extreme”) 
wheat from Cadiz; being the first that we remember direct from *P) 
into this vast emporium of corn. It weighed sixty-four pounds \ | 
bushel, and was very dry. The Jane Pope, of Bridport, Captain Syme"! 
brought the cargo for Messrs Grut, Helmsing, and Co. ; and the Caj? get 
ports that twenty-three other cargoes were loading at Cadiz when ! 
—Hull Paper. ; 

‘ veyed at 

We understand that a quarry of excellent marble has been Gucove a the 
Aberfoyle, on the estate of the Duke of Montrose, and néar to the line © ‘it 
Forth and Clyde Railway. As the supply is almost inexhaustible, s “a 
realize the expectations formed of it by competent judges, it will p eh © 
beneficial to the county, as well as a profitable source of revenue © 
the railway and the noble proprietor to whom it belongs —Eadin 
Post. 

The following horrible tale is told by a German journai— yee 
of her children, the issue of an illicit connexion. The father « bong h re 
progeny, and another man, were her accomplices; bul, overco™ 
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~ POLITICAL DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Katpevial Parliantent. 
House of Commons, Feb. 1ith. 
STATE OF IRELAND. 


gor. O’°CONNELL called attention to the state ot famine and disease 


in Ireland ; moving for a Committee cf the whole House to consider the 
su ject. . 

sl - emphatically disclaimed party motives or party objects. There 
was every prospect of a most calamitous season before the people of 
[reland. ‘The extent of that calamity had been disputed ; and there had 
been a time when there was a prospect of some portion of it being pos- 
<iply averted; but he believed that hope had now quite vanished. ‘Lhe 
calamity was pressing, was imminent—more pressing, more imminent, 
and more fearful than that House was aware of. 

In order to understand it properly, however, the House should know 
the previous state of that country. For some years the population of 
{reland, instead of increasing, has been failing and westing away. Be- 
tween 1521 and 1831 the population of Ireland increased nearly a mil- 
lion, viz. 965,570 souls ; but between 1831 and 1841 the increase had 
only been about half that number, or 437,980 souls. Attempts had been 
made to account for this decrease in the increase of emigration ; but 
the argument was most unsatisfactory. Those who used i. gave no 
returns of emigration between 1821 and 1831, butconfined themselves to the 
emigration between 1831 and 1841, there was no reason at all to imagine 
that emigration was less between 1821 and 1831 than it had between 1831 
and 1841 This fact, therefore, stared him full in the face, that in ten 
vears the population went back half a million; there were half a mil 
lion fewer human beings in Ireland between 1831 and 1841 than there had 
been between 1821 and 1831, The Commissioners of Poor-law Inquiry, 
in 1835, reported that 2,300,000 of the agricultural population are ina 
constant state approaching to starvation. The report of Lord Devon's 
Commission—perhaps a better Commission was never formed by any Go- 
yernment—states that ‘ the agricultural labourers of Ireland suffer the 
greatest privation and hardships ; that ‘ they depend upon precarious and 
casual employment for subsistence’ ; that ‘ they are badly housed, badly 
fed, badly clothed, and badly paid for their labour’; that ‘ it would be 
impossible to describe adequately the sufferings and privation which the 
cottiers and labourers and their families in most parts of the country en- 
dure’; that* in many districts their food is the potato, their only bever- 
age water’; that ‘ their cabins are seldom a protection against the 
weather’ ; that‘ a bed or blanket is a rare luxury’; and that‘ nearly in 
all, their pig and their manure-heap constitute their only property’ ; 
that ‘a large proportion of the entire population come within the desig- 
nation of agricultural labourers, an. endure sufferings greatee than the 
people of any other country in Europe have to sustain.”’ The rural po- 
pulation were calculated by the last census at seven millions, and five mil- 
lions of these were in the condition described by Lord Devon’s Commis- 
sion. After a government of Ireland by England for forty-five years, 
such is the result. It may be said that it is the fault of the Lrish people: 
but Lord Devon’s Report does not say so; the Commissioners describe the 
people’s patient endurance, and impute to their temperance any improve- 
ment that has taken place in their condition. Coincidentally with those 
sufferings, the Irish have witnessed an increasing exportation of corn 
and cattle: from 1842 to 1845, the exportation of wheat has increased 
from 112,195 quarters to 372,719; barley, 50,287 to 93,095; oats, 
1,274,326 to 1,679,758; flour from 314,311 to 1,422,379 hundredweight ; 
while oatmeal alone is decreased, from 1,551,172 to ,1059,185. Thus, 
2,145,772 quarters of grain and 2,481,564 hundredweight of flour was ex- 
ported ; showing that there was an abundant crop in Lreland, and that a 
large quantity of grain was sent for the consumption of England, while 
the lrish people were starving. So blessed was Ireland by Providence, 
and so cursed by man. 

Toshow the extent and formidable nature of the present calamity, Mr. 
O'Connell! entered upon a lengthened citation of documents, much of which 
is already well known,—such as the reports of Professor Lindley and Dr. 
Lyon Playfair, the reports of the Dublin Mansion House Committee, docu- 
meuts quoted by Sir Robert Peel, various newspaper reports; all mingled 
with private letters. The general effect of these letters is, that the disease of 
the potatoes had already destroyed the greater part of the crop; that the 
soe! putatoes also rot ; that the seed for next year is endangered ; and that 
newly-sown potatoes (sown in November) exhibit equal tokens of equally 
destructive disease. Meanwhile, more than half the labourers are unem- 
ployed, and are likely to continue so for the next three or four months — 
‘This is an extract of a letter from Tralee, dated the 2d instant—‘ Potatoes, I 
Tegret to say, from the progress of the rot, advanced a third; and this, as I 
stated a few days past, ata period when the rate of remuneration for agri- 
cultura! labourers is 2 12d. per day, and diet afew wetlumpers. This is 
low enough, but the tradesmen in this town are not earning that same. The 
inevitable consequence of this is already manifesting itself. Fever is on the 
increase both here and in Killarney; and unless the most vigorous efforts are 
made to facilitate pubic works, and employ those able and willing to ex- 
change their labour for the means of purchasing commodities for human 
consumption, the pestilence of 1817, also the result of scarcity, will bear no 
proportion to what is likely to ensue shortly. In that year disease did not 
appear until the approach of suinmer ; then the poor creatures lay in dozens 
in the market-house of Killarney, and in other dilapidated ruins with which 
that neglected town abounds for a long time past.’ 

The Reverend J. Fitzpatrick writes thus from Castletown, in the county, 

of Cork— In some districts in Armagh, I was informed that the destruction 
Was progressing with such terrible rapidity, that of potatoes raised, thrice 
picked, and stered up in pots as free from all taiat, not more than one-third 
was found fit for use some days ago.’ One writer reports ‘a great many 
petty robberies committed about the suburbs of Tullamamore ’; ‘ the un- 
fortunate people having no other remedy to keep them from starvation.’ A 
writer at Youghal says that many of the labouring population are obliged to 
live upon the diseased potatoes, and that the larger portion have not a sup- 
ply for more thantwo months. Another mentions the stationing of dragoons 
in Gort, to repress any outbreak that might arise on account of the expur- 
tation of corn. But it is not less remarkable than creditable, that not a sin- 
gle instance of riot or disturbance of the public peace, owing to the want of 
food, had er occurred in any part of Ireland. 

Want of due nourishment produces typhus fever ; the cure for which is a 
supply of the necessaries of fife. Mr. O'Connell instanced the fevers of 
1739, 1741, 1798-9, 1817, and 1826; all of which were cured by subsequent 
abundance, During the fever of 1817--18, a million and a half of people suf- 
fered from the epidemic. All writers on fever in Ireland uneb that it is 
accompanied by small pox; that disease begins to be very prevalent in Ire- 
land : the number of cases in Hardwicke Hospital have increased from 22 in 
1842 to 86 in 1845; the deaths from 5 to 15. 

_ Ireland does not come begging. She has resources of her own. There 
is the revenue of the Woods and Forests in Ireland, of which 74,0002. has 
been expended on Trafalgar Square within the last few years; let that sum 
be made the guarantee for the loan of a million, with a sinking fund. Money 
might be borrowed on the rents of Irish 'andlor¢s and met by an income- 
tax of 10 per cent on the resident landlords and of 40 per cent. on absentees 
The emergency demands extraordinary measures. 
‘You are not to talk of ordinary rules—it is a case beyond every rule.— 
Laer people are not to blame: it has pleased Providence to inflict this ca- 
amity outhem. It is your business to mitigate it as well as you can.— 
Page = ne should you not take strong measures in respect 
in sage . P . r be happy to see the construction of railroads eva 
Ish iat s of the Government, with a power equal to that of legislation. 
Should be happy to see Government authorised by the voice of this Honse 
- the House of Peers to appoint a Railway Board which should take all 
ie necessary preliminary steps tor the commencement of these underta- 
detain > soap _ pew to apportion the necessary land, dispen- 
felting he ru ~¢ - rege ations which fence in railway schemes here.— 
hendined names Aetraledibgerager and this House should place in the 
‘nds of Government power to stay the evil. Whenever 100.000/. is pro- 
mised for a railway, there should be advanced another 100,000/. as a loan, 
of Prd sa the capital which might employ the people still in the hands 
— ers, charging them one per cent if the money was only lent for 
ue year, foar or five per cent if not repayed for two or four years. Let 
the House enable the Government to take some measures of the kind. . I 
or eden pred objections there are ; but Lam speaking of a case siiperi- 
Bee: very o jection. Great evils require great remedies ; and the reme- 
ay, = ae effectual, must be commensurate with the disease. 1 am sure it 
Nes he obvious that lam not arguing from any partisan views of my own. 

'm speaking from the depths of my conviction and my conscience whe 
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| not adequate to the requirements of the country. They would do for an 


ordinary time—they would be sufficient for an ordinary scarcity ; but they 
are bot sufficient when famine and fever and death are abroad.’ 

‘Thanking the House for the attention with which he had been heard Mr. 
O Connell moved, ‘ That this House will, on Monday next, resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to take into consideration the state 
of aaane, with a view to devise means to relieve tue distress of the Irish 

eople. 

SIR JAMES GRAHAM admitted the importance of the subject, and ex- 
plained the steps which Ministers had taken— 

He could not say that in any material particulae Mr. O'Connell had ex- 
aggerated the facts. He himself might indeed not calculate the number 
wholly dependant on potatoes quite so high as 5,000,000; but at least one 
half of the population of Irelaud is so dependent. One half of the eople of 
Ireland depend for their daily food upon a plant which has failed. Some 
estimate the loss of the crop at one half’ supposing, however, that the loss 
were only one quarter, this would be the state of atfairs—In addition to the 
six weeks during which in ordivary years the population was dependent 
on food of a more expensive sort, there would be a deficiency of one fourth 
in the supply consumed in ten months and a half: thus making in all, by 
adding the six weeks and the fourth of ten months and a halt together, a pe- 
riod of tour months of the present year during which four millions of people 
must be fed on food of a higher quality than potatoes. Surely a more 
alarming case could hardly be submitted to the consideration of Parliament.’ 
But that is not all: information received within the last fortnight shows that 
the disease still makes progress. He agreed with Mr. O'Connell, that up 
to this time the conduct of the Irish peasantry in general, with such alarm. 
ing prospects and under such distressing circumstances, was excelient.— 
No riots had taken place—no tumults. Everywhere the utmost patience 
had been exhibited. He had heard with painful interest of 190 labourers 
coming to a meeting of a Board of Guardians, stating that their food was fail- 
ing them, that no wages were offered to them, that all they wanted was 
work tor wages ; and he must say thata more touching case than this could 
not be conceived. 

From some of Mr. O’Connell’s conclusions Sir James expressed dissent. 
The failure of the population, for instance, might be imputed to other causes 
besides distress: such as the attraction of brisk trade and good wages in 
England and Scotland. 

_ Sir James stated the measures adopted by Government. The Commis- 
sion for the purpose of administering remedies has been reduced in num- 
ber, in order to its better working: it will now consist of Mr. Twisleton, 
Professor Kane, and Sir R. Browne. Parliament had already given its as- 
sent to the Public Works Bill, by which a grant of 50,000/. was made.— 
That Hoase had consented, on the Piers and Harbours Bill, to a fur- 
ther grant of 50,000/. In the Drainage Bill a clause was inserted for the 
purpose of promoting inland navigation. There were four great*works con- 
templated joining the Northern Lakes with the navigation of the Shannon, 
and opening up the navigation to some of the Western Lakes. According 
to plans and estimates which had undergone a careful examinatiun, the ad- 
vances fur these works was estimated at 120,000/. Assuming that grant 
io ke hereafter made, nu less than 220 000/. would be expended on grants 
to public works in Ireland. Now, asto advances and loans under the Drain- 
age Bill, as it now stood, there was 5,000/. for preliminary expenses—the 
same item in the Piers and Harbours Bill amounting tu 2.000/.; and in the 
County Works, which stood for further consideration of the Committee that 
evening, there was a further Joan of 100.000/ ; making 228,000/. in the 
shape of loans, and of grants, 220,000/.; 463,000/. of the public money be- 
ing thus proposed to be applied either in the shape of graut or of loan. 

In the last session of Parliament, railway bills were pessed authorising an 
outlay of no less than L.9,000,000. In this country it was generally assum- 
ed that the whole outlay was completed in the course of three years. But 
assuming that, from the peculiar circumstances cf Ireland, the period of out- 
lay would be much prolonged, it was not too much to assume that in the 
present year, under acts already passed, L2,000,000 would be expended on 
railroads in Ireland. He was not saying that the expenditure of capital in 
such works would meet the special evils of the calamity which they appre- 
hended. A railroad, however, only affords employment for those who re- 
side within five or ten miles of the line: it is a peculiar difficulty in the pres- 
ent failure of the potato crop that it is not partial and local, but general ; and 
he admitted that the Poor-law was quite inadequate to provide for the 
emergency. But he hoped the House would give the Government credit 
for not having neglected any precaution which prudence and a sympathy 
with the sufferings of the people could have suggested. (Loud cries of 
‘Hear, hear !’ from both sides.) But he hoped the House would excuse 
him from giving in detail the manner in which it was proposed to meet the 
evil. Such a course was not consistent with the public interest, and he hop- 
ed the House would not expect him to adopt it. It was sufficient to say, 
thatin no one particular had the extreme difficulty of the case been lost 
sight of. Instruciions were issued so early as November on all the leading 
points; and he could assure the honourable and learned gentleman, that be 
the calamity as extensive as it might, the Government would not be taken 
by surprise. (Cries of ‘Hear!’ from both sides.) Steps, too, hare been 
taken to provide agaist fever: poor-houses will furnish appropriate 
asylums; and should they not prove suflicient, Government would be pre- 
pared to introduce a bill founded on the precedent of 1832 as to the chulera 
hospitals. 

Sir James suggested that the subject should be left to the Executive 
Government. ‘Iam unwilling, by the prolongation of this discussion 
even for two hours, to interrupt the important discussion in which we 
have been engaged. I for one am humbly of opinion—having foreseen in 
November the extent of the calamity with which we are threatened—that 
the first and primary duty of the Legislature is to remove all obstructions 
to the free importation into this country of all articles of necessary con- 
sumption. I am satisfied that to that duty every other on the part of the 
Legislature is secondary and subsidiary. 1 fear it will be necessary for 
me, notwithstanding the measures I have mentioned, still further to call 
on Parliament for the generous exercise of that great virtue inherent in 
all representative assemblies, a prompt sympathy with the sufferings of 
the people; and, foreseeing that danger, | now beseech thein to take the 
primary and essential step of effecting the undeniably necessary relaxation 
of the prohibitions which now exist as to importation of human food.’ 
(Loud cheers from the Opposition.) Subsequently, Sir James Graham 
rose again, and added—* [ forgot to ask the honourable and learned gen- 
tleman, if, relying on the Executive Government to meet the evil with 
which we are threatened, he would consent to withdraw his motion for a 
Committee.’ [Mr. O’Connell was understood to assent ] 

Mr. SHAW expressed his willingness to provide employment for the 
people, but at the same time his belief that the accounts from Ireland 
Were exaggerated. 

Mr. JOHN O°CONNELL supported the motion at some length ; and, 
in a very digressive speech, touched upon several standing grievances,— 
export of corn from Ireland, frustration of her natural resources by mis- 
rule, the crushing of Irish manufactures, absenteeism, unequal taxa- 
tion, &e. 

Lord JOHN RUSSELL suggested that the opportunity was very unfit 
for a general review of Irish grievances ; advised the House to stick to the 
subject before it ; and bore testimony that there was every disposition in 
the House to come to the relief of Ireland. He urged Mr. O’Connell to 
withdraw his motion— 

‘I own it appears to me, having listened to the statement of the right 
honourable gentleman, that the measures which the Government has 
taken thus far have been judicious measures; and that they have avoided 
the two evils, of either injustice on the one hand, or what perhaps would 
have been equally dangerous, an ostentatious display of relief on the other, 
which might have caused an aggravation of the distress they were anxious 
to relieve.’ 

Mr. LAWSON declared his willingness to relieve Ireland; but dis- 
sented from the view that the endeavour necessarily involves repeal ofthe 
Corn-laws. ; ‘ 

Mr. O'CONNELL withdrew the motion; reserving his right to rein- 
troduce it later in the session, if necessary. 

ee 
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LEADERS. 
House of Assembly, April 7th, 1846. 


Mr. LAFONTAINE moved, that when the House rises on Tharsday, it | 
| do stand adjourned to Monday next, and he took that opportunity of per- 
n | forming, what he conceived to be |iis duty, to the other side of the House, | 


ct, tae ee rear grange a ye eg of a A | to his own fi iends a d tu himselt. I aes on be » donbt in the mind of 

digested, but still I will preesfor a Committee, She ; 5 | “oe ny . any membe of the House. that a corre spondence of some kind had taken 

= a pre ra minittee. Show the Irish peuple | place, relative to certain 1 , | changes. He was one of those with 

- we has = them. — I do not bl oye the Pa pane for what | whom the correspon » had taken place, through the medium of an hon 

Ry aria on. onde rary, l appla id ya “ for the uasinatoeate whi weatloman Who did not he , tH nase: it had been continued ia a 

¢ “te wi oh 8 lave given these measures my earaest suppor [have] strange manner down to the 90th November last. Since that time the hon, 
al Slug r olmections R it. after all, they are miserable tr fles 1 


gentieman to wv ue i alluded c given his consent to his (Mr. La. 


fontaine’s) making use of the documents in his possession in whatever way 
he might desire for the information of the House. When the subject had 
been mentioned upon a former occasion, he had not thought proper to 
very particularly about it, but since that time his friends, on his own side of 
the House, had a meeting to discuss the sabject—in doing which they only 
followed the example of the Government-—and had some resolutions, 
by which be was called upon to declare whether this correspondence had 
not taken place, and if so, to show it. He did so, and since that time the 
hon. gentleman to whom he had already alluded, had not only authorized 
him but even requested him to show the nature of the whole affair wo the 
House. He was to be allowed to use what time he thought most conveni- 
ent for that purpose ; but still he was not surprised when he received yes- 
terday from the hon. friend of whom he had spoken, an intimation that he 
was determined to give publicity to the whole correspondence, However, 
he (Mr. L.) thought that he would be best fulfilling his duty to the House, 
as that gentleman was determined to publish it, to lay the matter before 
them in his place in Parliament, rather than to allow it to a pear, for the 
first time, in the newspapers. The hon. member then the letters 
which follow :— 
Excract of a letter from Hon. R. E, Caron to Hon. L. H. Lafontaine. 
TRANSLATION, 
Quebec, Sept. 7, 1845. 

My Dear Frienp,—I deem it my duty to give you in writing the sub- 
stance of a conversation I had some time since in Montreal with Mr. Dra- 
per, in which he intimated to me the desire he had that some of our friends 
should join the Administration. The tollowing is the substance of it :— 

As early as last summer, Mr. Draper, without being as explicit as he was 
on this occasion, had given me to understand that he would be very glad to 
see some French Canadians form part of the Administration, other than 
those who already cumposed it. He had mentioned Morin as one of the 
former and at the same time be intimated that he considered as impossible 
your forming part of it, owing to the personal difference existing between 
yourself and the Governor ; he gave me to understand that there would be 
some means devised of removing the obstacle by providing for you other- 
wise. As to Mr Baldwin he seemed to be under the impression that be 
would be disposed to retire unsolicited, and appeared to be, indeed, posses- 
sed of some information on that subject. I considered all this at the time as 
merely confidential aad to be Kept to myself, inasmuch as he had net author- 
ized me to communicate it. A few days before my departure for Montreal, 
| received from him a note recalling to my recollection the conversation al- 
luded to, and begging of me to inform him what were the difficulties that stood 
in the way of a reconciliation, in order to ascertain whether some plan could 
not be devised to remove them. I answered that as [ was about going to 
Montreal, I should there see him and give him my answer. Having ac- 
cordingly met wi h him, he after having strongly insisied upon the advanta- 
ges that would result to the public in general and particularly to the French 
part of the population by having in the Council of the country persons 
knowing the wapts of all, and able to provide for them; after having repre- 
sented to me the injury which our isolated position inflicted upon the whole 
of Lower Canada, but more particularly our — of the population, he 
told me that there were difficulties in the way,'but that we ought to consider 
whether there were no means to overcome them. The first difficulty was 
to find situations fur those who were to be introduced. Thereupon he told 
me that Mr. Viger couid be easily prevailed upon to retire and that Mr. Pa- 
pineau desired nothing better; that both these situations should be filled 
up by French Canadians ; he seemed desirous that Morin should be Presi- 
dent of the Council ; but he wished at all events to see that place filled +f 
a Canadian. He spoke of the office of Solicitor General, which, he said, 
ought to be filled by one of our origin, and who, although not forming nom- 
inally part of the Ministry, would, nevertheless, exercise great influence in 
the conduct of affairs. He also spoke of an Assistant Secretaryship, the in- 
cumbent to which ought to receive handsome emoluments, and who should 
have, or be able to obtain aseat in Parliament. ‘This was about all that he 
could for the present offer to our friends, who, when in power, might them- 
selves strive afterwards to make their share more considerable. 

Anotber difficulty which he pointed out was in reference to yourself. 
As regarded you, he said that nothing would afford him greater pleasure 
than to have you asa colleague, but that as the Governor and yourself could 
not meet, the idea of seeing you form a part of the administration must be 
given up so long as Lord Metcalfe remained in power; but that it would 
be unjust to sacrifice a man of your influence and merit; that your iriends 
would be highly censurable it they did so; but that this difficulty conld ea- 
sily be made to disappear by giving you an appointment with which you 
would be satisfied. { understand, or rather he told me the intention was to 
place you on the Bench. : 

As to Mr. Baldwin, he said little about him; but I understood, as I did 
in my first conversation of which I have spoken, that he thought he would 
retire of himself. He said that there were other details, upon which he felt 
very sure that ye could agree. All this was told me with full permission 
to communicate it and indeed with an earnest request that I should do all 
in my power to bring about a junction of parties and to induce some of our 
friends to accept of such seats in the Council as could, for the resent, be 
vacated for them. 1 cannot forbear telling you that I am of opinion that the 
present state of things cannot last. What is offered is indeed little, but it 
might be a beginning of something better. It is very possible that I may 
not view the matter rightly, but it does seem to me that the overtures made 
are worthy ofconsideration. 1 communicate them to you that you may con- 
sider of them, and you are at liberty to communicate on the subject with 
your friends, but this must be done with discretion. 

Iam, &c., R. E. CARON. 


[Letter foom Hon. L. H. Lafontaine to Hon. R. E. Caron. } 
Montreal, 10th Sept., 1845. 

My Dear Frienv,—lI hasten to acknowledge the Tecei t of your letter 
of the 8th instant, as well as that which accompanied it. These letters only 
arrived late yesterday afternoon. According to your wish, I have commu- 
nicated them to our friend Morin. In rep ying to your communication I 
answer only for myself, and J do so as I should have done had my name 
not been mixed up in your conversation with Mr. Draper. Although the 
nature and the object of these conversations, in so far as | am concerned, 
would justify me in abstaining from the expression of any opinion, yet, in 
accordance with your wish, I think it due to the friendship which I feel tor 
you to express any opinion frankly, but only on those points in your letter 
to which I think myself called on to answer. I should observe at first that 
I infer, from the tenor of your letter, although not stated in express terms, 
that you are of opinion that, in the circumstances of the country, the majo- 
rity of each Province should guvern, respectively, ip the sense that we 
attach to that idea—that is to say, that Upper Canada should be represented 
in the administration of the day by men possessing the confidence of the 
political party in that section of the province which has the majurity in the 
House of Assembly, and that it should be the same for Lower Canada. 
Now, if this is your opinion, it appears to me that it furnishes you with the 
means of offering to Mr. Draper, “‘ strong and irresistible” reasons in sup- 
port of any advice given in harmony with this opinion. | These reasons 
naturally present themselves without there being any occasion to offer them 
in detail. The present administration, as far as regards U. C., is formed on 
this princip!e, but as regards L. C., its formation rests on an sepamne pee 
ciple. Why this distinction between the two sections of the Province 
Is there not in this fact alone a manifestation of injustice, if not of op yo 
sion? ‘The course taken by Mr. Draper, to obtain the results ry Bs 
desires, appears to me to be unconstitutional. No one is res nsible ch os 
step owing to which you write me; you are not charged to ——— 
either in whole or even in part the administration of which he is a += pare 
you assume no responsibility. It was this which at first yoo “e - 
to give you my opinion. Had it been otherwise, you would have o 8) 
demand from a friend that he should give you his advice — pak ew 
would have to do, and in such case I would have ag * my fr vg 
reply to your appeal without omitting any part of your © ry de bag 
out fear of compromising any one. If, then, I answer yo wi : pounes, 
you must anderstand that it is not without some weve hows "4 pro- 
posed to you is a repudiation of the principle of ey a thet tn eg 
applies to Lower Canada. Since Mr. Draper admits r: 7 4 . na 
dian section of the Ministry does not represent Lawnee ana i, w Peal 
tain it? Why, according to your principles, not wee ma mete — ra . 
for Lower Canada, with the aid of some oue constitationaily charge Na “ 
so? An administration thus formed would be — with the influence 
that the support of the majority ol our representatives would give ben. and 

vould make that influence legitimately prevail in the Council, and, in 
fo oms he guarantee which necessarily results 


] } to the try 
return, would give to the cou ; 
, vi opinion would exercise over it. It would 





from the contro! which pul ; , . ; 
| be ther itl nly. that you could flatter yourselves with having in an 
ec nen, ane en ol , © ° 
; oo : i ise of your own terms, persons disposed to, and 
administration, to ma 7 
capable of, sustaining our Interests ‘ 
” é \Ve only wish to join to us some Canadians, as 


But it is saia te you “ - : , 
French ¢ 4 rom that moment, those who thus enter the Ministry 
wel i Aba rf : ~ .: f 

» it 1 , s ‘nce of a constitutional right, not by the action ot 
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ini their countrymen, but only favour, by the good pleasure 
oe mead + From tha’ moment, as we learn by experieuce, they are 
without influence—they are no longer free agents ; they are only instra- 
ments in the hands of the Government, to do evil as to do good. If they 
have any capacity or talent, they make them serve, sooner or later, to throw 
division among us. On the one hand, they soon cease to feel the salutary 
check of the opinion of their fellow citizens; on the other side, they ac- 
custom themseives unly to consult their personal interests, and often even 
their passions. They obey only the arbitrary will of a Governor. Do you 
wish that I should cite you examples? Here they are :—Mr. Dominique 
Mondelet thought, without duubt, to -be useful to his countrymen, when, 
under Lord Ayimar, he accepted a place in the Executive Council. We 
have seen him almost immediately denying his past life, and afterwards vo- 
ting for the suspension of Judges Panet and Bedard, and acting himself 
as Advocate before that illegal tribunal, the Court Martial! Yet he was 
called to the Council as a French Canadian. 

















It was under this title that, at 
a latter and sufficiently memorable epoch, we have seen Messrs Debarlzch, 
Honey, Quesnel, Louis Panet, take their séats in the Executive Couneil.— 
They, doubtless, thought they would be able to promote there the interests 
of their fellow countrymen. They ended by voting there for the suspen- 
sion of our representative Constitution. [n later times, ve have seen Mes- 
srs. Viger and Papineau enter the Council by the same door. They have 
said, like the others, that they could be useful there to their fellow coun- 
trymen of French origiu. Yet one of their first acts, committed in broad 


day, was to give us for Speaker a person that we may doubtless esteem, | 


but who does not understand a single word of our language, aud to oppose 
a French Canadian, speaking both languages equally, although unanimous- 
ly called by their graieful countrymen to that high office. We complain, 
and especially you of the District of Quebec, of the unjust division of the 
public moneys daring last session. To whom do we owe It: Under 
whose auspices has this division been made? Let Messrs. Viger and Pa- 

ineau answer. And yet all these persons appealed to the fact of their be- 
ing French Canadians as a revson for their accepting office. All of them 
had names better known than tbat of Mr. Taschereau, who, like them, only 
enters into the aaministration under the same title, and by the same door, 
with the best desire in the world, doubtless, to do good. The same fate 
awaits him. A little more division among the Canadians, with all its unlor- 
tunate effects,—this is all we have to expect from a system which a Quebec 
journal has just sanctioued in broad day, and which [ cannot describe oth- 
erwise than as a system of ‘office seekers. A 

I am, | confess to you, yet to learn what good this system can produce. 

If there were two names that, under this system, it could be hoped would 
exercise some influence in the Coancii—it there were two vames to which 
an administration owed some gratitude for their having joined it, as French 
Canadians, those two names were certainly those of Viger aud Papineau— 
and yet now you le rn from Mr. Draper that his Excellency is ready to 
give them their conge/' 1s this in order to form a new adimiuistration for 
Lower Canada? Obno! Itis only to make a patchwork [replatrage] of 
an administration that Mr. Draper confesses does nut represent Lower Can 
ada, and that it is wished to retorm, substituting for the names of Viger and 
Papiueau two other French Canadian names, by the aid of which, it would 
be hoped, no doubt, to create amongst us a little more division than has 
been created by the first-named. Since it is, then, pruposed to give the 
congé to Messrs. Viger and Papineau, why not also give the congeé to Mes- 
srs. Daly and Smith? Is it because the latter represent Lower Canada 
more than the former? Messrs. Viger and Papineau might at least invoke 
the past in their favour, whilst the others have nothing bat tue present, and 
I leave you to judge what that is. , 

Poor Mr. Viger! If this is the treatment ¢Cestined for him—treatment 
which it is said they are ready to administer to him—I am not surprised to 
see, so to speak, that the officers of the Government only speak of him 
with derision. ‘T’'wo men thus placed, thus treated—can they exercise a 
great influence over the deliberations of the Council,and cause the interests 
of their countrymen to be respected there? If that influence is nothing, as 
must be presumed after the avowal of Dr. Draper, how can Mr. ‘Tasche- 
reau, who only follows in their wake, and to whom, moreover, the door 
of the Council is shut, expect to do better than them? What such a state 
of things would bring us to, or rather what it would perpetuate, would be 
to accept office at any price. What French Canadians should do above 
every thing is to remain united, and to make themselves respected. They 
will make themselves respected in the Council, and will thence exercise 
the legitimate influence which is due to them, not when they are repre- 
sented there only by the passive instruments of power, however numerous 
they may be, but when they shall be constitutionally represented there by 
a Lower Canadian Administration, formed in harmony with peeves 
which public opinion does not repudiate. The step taken by Mr. Draper 
towards you is in every respect similar with that which Mr. Sullivan took 
towards you and me at Quebec, in July, 1842. It was then acknowledged 
that the administration of the day, which was that which Lord Sydenham 
bequeathed to Sir Charles Bagot, did not represent Lower Canada. It was 
desired, as now, to add to it one or two French names, only as French 
Canadians. You know all that followed—I have ne occasion to remind 
you of it. The same scene is on the eve of being re-enacted, or L am 
much mistaken; unless, indeed, the system of accepting places at all 
prices should, by accomplishing the wishes of the office-seekers, throw 
our countrymen into a deadly division and weakness. Lord Metcalfe is 
the Lord Sydenham, and his successor will be the Sir Charles Bagot. I 
arrive, then, at a conclusion regarding which you cannot misunderstand 
me. It is, that, as regards the Administration, Lower Canada shonld 
have what is granted to Upper Canada—nothing more, but also nothing 
less. Thisis the sincere expression of my views. If J am mistaken, the 
error is mine. I may regret it, without doubt, but, come what may, I de- 
sire, above everything, to remain at peace with my own convictions, which 
are my conscience. 

I cannot close without saying a word upon my position with respect to 
my political friends. I have often said, and [ again repeat it, that no 
personal consideration for me should prevent them from forming part of 
an administration which, for Lower Canada, should be organized in accor- 
dance with the constitutional principles which ought to direct our con- 
duct. I will never be an instrument to divide my countrymen. If an 
Administration should be formed which commands my confidence, T will 
support it with all my heart. If that administration has not my confi- 
dence, but possesses that of the majority of my countrymen, being unable 
to support it, I would cheerfully withdraw from the House rather than 
cause division in our ranks, If under the system of accepting office at 
any price, there are persons who, for a personal and momentary advan- 
tage, do not fear to break the only bond which constitutes our strength, 
viz., union among ourselves, I do not wish to be, and I never will be, of 
the number. Having no desire to keep secret my thoughts or my political 
views, I permit you to make whatever use of this letter you think best. 

I am, L. H. L. 
(CONFIDENTIAL. ) 
Montreal, Nov. 19, 1845. 

My dear Sir,—You will, after the kind confidence you have placed in 
me, expect to hear again from me what, under all circumstances, I think 
should be attempted, in order to accomplish the single end we have pro- 
posed to ourselves, viz., to facilitate the formation of a Government which 


possesses the confidence of the country generally. I have reflected again | 


and again on the matter, with an anxious desire to effect a good under- 
standing with the party with whom you are connected, as constituting 
the majority of Lower Canada Representatives in the House of Assembly. 
The illness of Lord Metcalfe has preveuted my laying the question be- 
fore him. But the result of my own views I may fully lay before you. 

I feel sensible that there are obligations which, as a politician anda man 
of honour, I cannot throw aside as regards others —while, on the other 
hand, I cannot feel free to expect from others that which, on public 
grounds, I am prepared to do Now I am, as I told you, ready to make 
way as regards my own office. I do not value public life enough to-cling 
to it, or to take any course but that which I can openly justify to re- 
main in it. So much for myself. 

1 have felt our Council required to be strengthened, and that the offi- 
ces of Speaker of the Legislative Council and gPresident of the Execu- 


sign. 

rhe position of Mr. Viger, I feel, entitles him to every possible consi- 
deration on my part. Every regard to his feelings and his wishes should, 
and must be Las I am sure you will feel], shown by me. But I will not 


conceal from you, nor indeed have I, that I have long viewed his 


retirement from the position he occupies as essential to the strengthen 

ing of the Government. The mode of effecting it isjanother consider. 

u Ae 
Ast 


to my other Lower Canada colleagues, Messrs. Daly, Papineau 


and Smith, | can state to you what I believe to be their feeling, espe- 
They are not anxious to stick to office, to embar- 


cially the two former. 


the present or any future Governor in torming his Council. With Mi 


rass 


Papineau 1 have 


THe Aion. 





Ican answer for Mr. Morris and Mr. Cayley, as ior myself, that our hold- 
ing office is dependent, on our doing so on terms which will not compro- 
mise our characters as individuals, and will be of public service. IJfeither 
ot these grounds fail, we would retire. No difficulty can arise with either 
of usin making any arrangements for a good government. 

This being premised, 1 wish now to put to you this question, to prevent 
all misunderstanding hereafter, and to enable me to act fairly in the matter 
towards those with whom and through whom I have to act,—as I intimated 
to you in my last,—* What Offices would require to be vacated, or what 
changes made in the present Administration, in order to satisfy the just ex- 
pectations of the French Canadians generally, and to secure their support ?” 
{ do not ask you to name—as the time for such a proposition has not arriv- 
ed, nor would this be the way to make it.- But if I can state distinctly what 
is expected as the sine qua non—I am in a position to lay the case fairly be- 
fore the proper parties, and to consult with them all as to what we will ad- 
vise. You will, { amsure, see [ cannot otherwise act an honourable part to 
my colleagues. 

Hitherto our communications have been of a character confined to our- 
selves. From my esteem for your character, and my confidence in your 
judgment, and, from the high position you hold, 1 sought an explanation that 
{ might—opening my own views—ascertain [if yeu felt right to communi- 
cate yours] what prospect there was of rapprochement So far our confi- 
dence [ believe has been mutual. Your last letter contains a frank and in- 
teresting exposé of the general view of yourself and political friends. I can 
uow go forward the moment I have your answer : but as my course forward 
is to lay the question before the Governor and my colleagues I cannot do 
this, involving your name, without your full consent, and added to it thefex- 
pression of your opinion on the question I have put as to the necessary 
changes. Believe me, &c. W. H. DRAPER. 


| CONFIDENTIAL. ] . 
Montreal, 26th [24/h] Nov., 1345. 
My Dear Str,—The departure of Lord Metcalfe took place this morn- 
ing. Although this change in no respect alters the opinion | entertain on 
the necessity of strengthening the local Administration, it materially alters 
the position in which [ am and may be placed, and still! more the powers I 
may have to effect anything beneficial and satisfactory. ‘ 
[felt it my duty on Monday—the day on which | had the first official 
communication of His Lordship’s intention—to apprise you of it, and in 
the same spirit | mention to you how I feel my position affected, as you 
have a right to expect from me the earliest intimation of everything which 
may influence your own opinions and actions in this matter. 
Believe me, &c. 


Hon, E.C are. W. H. DRAPER. 


Quebec, 2th Nov. 1845. 

Dear Str,—I have received your note of the 24th. At the same time 
that you inform me ot His Excel‘ency’s departure, you say, that you has- 
ten to give me the information, because the news may perhaps change my 
views as to the nature of the last letter you wrote me. The opinion you 
have formed is perfectly correct, and the departure of His Excellency must 
indeed change my position. 

You know that in the communications which have passed between us, 
I have never represented myself asa trader of a party; 1 have only con- 
sented, and tliat with much pleasure, to become the medium of communi- 
cation betweer. thuse whom our party regards as its guides and yourself, in 


that you might be made acquainied with their views and wishes. In per- 
forming the task | undertook, [ have not concealed from you my own cpin- 


has constantly been to Jet yon know what was desired and demanded by 
the leaders of the party with wbom you wished to negociate an agreement. 


the moment obstacles which made it impossible that any communication 
should easily be made directly between the administration and those with 
whom it was necessary to communicate in order to attain the desired end. 
It seems to me that these obstacles exist no longer, and cannot again arise, 
and consequently, that my mission must cease with the causes out of which 
it arose. 

I should, nevertheless, be sorry that you should inier from this, that I re- 
fuse my aid towards an arrangement which we both desire; far from this, 
I am ready to do all in my power to facilitate it, and to hasten its conclu- 
sion. Butas you have upon the spot those gentlemen on whom the suc- 
cess of the arrangement mainly depends, it would be more proper, more 
easy and more expeditious to treat directly with them, at the same time, 
that [ invite you to use no ceremony with me, and to point out to me freely 
in what way | can be useful. 

I am, Dear Sir, very sincerely Yours, 

Hon. W. Draper, ED. CARON, 


——_———— 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 
ARRIVAL OF THE PILOT BOAT ROMER. 
From the New York Sun. 

Indian Corn and Buckwheat are to be admitted free of duty in England 
as soon as the Corn Law duties bill has gone through a firstreading. Rice 
also. 

There is a studied silence in Parliament on the Oregon question. In 
the debate on Indian Corn, and Buckweat and Rice being free, allusions 
were made to these articles being American staples, 

The English newspapers talk war, but Sir Robert Peel is hurrying 
Parliament to pass the olive branch of tree trade on American corn and 
buckwheat. 

Sir Robert Peel is adopting President Polk’s idea of ‘* Low Duties ow 
War! which do you prefer ?” 

In Parliament, House of Commons, Monday, March 9, in reply toa 
question from Sir R. H. Inglis, Sir R. Peel said that it was intended to 
reduce the duties on rice, Indian corn and buckwheat, to one nearly now- 
inal from the period of passing the act; but as regarded Indian corn and 
buckwheat, it was intended to admit them duty free, for a limited period, 
from the day when the report of the committee should be agreed to, tak- 
ing securities for the payment of the duty should the bill not ultimately 
be sanctioned by Parliament. After a very desultory discussion, the re- 
solutions relating to the various kinds of grain were agreed to. 

In Parliament, House of Lords, March 10, in answer to the Marquis 


Minsk, the Earl of Aberdeen said he had received an official communi- 


Rome were gross fabrications. 


Partiament, Marcu 10.—Sir R. Peel, in answer to a question from Mr 
O’Connell, said that everything had and would be done by the Government 


that in the course the Government had adopted they would be assisted by 
the proprietors of land and the moneyed gentry of Ireland. 


on the report to-night, Indian corn, buck wheat, and rice would be admit- 


of the people of Ireland 


Snnday, from New York, whence she sailed on the 17th ult. 


March 10. 


of fame as the celebrated battle on grease. 
cried Mr. Miles. It will be eaten. 
wheat and barley and oats. 
authorities. 








good wheaten bread 


out of the same dish, 
ready to pour in, says a great agricultural and commercial authority. 





|} sion? 


—Dondon Ti nes, March ll. 





I 
promises to be productive of momentous results. It appears that for some 
' 


' 
| 
| liberal of the English Jews that very great reform oaght to be made in the 
j rit ial of the synagogue, and they are not bound to abide by the 
- | tions given by the rabbis, but are at liberty to pat their own construction ot 


order that‘the communications you made to me might reach them, and alsu 
ions, but they have formed but a secondary consideration, and my object 


I lent my aid for this purpose, solely because I knew that there existed for 


of Londonderry on the subject of the alleged persecution of the nuns at 


cation from Russia, denying the truth of the rumours in circulation on the 
subject, and stating that the depositions alleged to have taken place at 


to obviate the impending famine and disease in Ireland, and he believed 


If the resolution that went through Committee on Friday were adopted 


ted duty free and he trusted that that would considerably relieve the wants 


The packet ship Cambridge, Captain Barstow, arrived at Liverpool on 
Her advices 
were not, however, later than those received via Havre.—London Times, 


| The fight ovjfbackwheat, maize, and rice deserves a place in the same page 
Maize is a dangerous article, 
It will come into competition with 
See how it is eaten in America! cry out other 
All day long they are eating ‘corn’ in every shape—in loaves, 
in cakes, in messes, in porridges, baked, boiled, 10a‘, fried, budered, su- 
gared, peppered, salted, and scarcely leave them:elv 3 room for a bit of 
3 Before long we shall have all E igland ‘ corn-fed.’— 
tive Council might be united as a public saving in furtherance of my de- | Englishmen, [rishmen, Scotchmen, horses, cows, aud pizs, will all be eating 
There are seven hundred milion quarters of cornu 


How are wheat, and barley, and oa's to stand against so frightful an inva- 
Let it be only for three or four months at the utmost, says Mr. Miles 


DISSENSION AMONG THE JeEWs.—A ‘ disruption,’ says a new religious pa- 
er called the Balance, ‘ has taken place among the Jews of London, which 


me past a teeling has been growing up among the more enlightened and 


nterpreta - 


April 18 
a flock sent to her majesty by the Shah of Persia, to the 23d Welsh Fusi- 
liers, to replace the venerable Cambrian goat which accompanied that gal. 
lant regiment, and which lately died at Barbadoes. 

Review or THE British Corn TRADE FOR WEEK ENDING Marcu 9th.— 
From the Mark Lane Express.—Since the 27th ult., when the majority of 
97 members of the House voted in favour of Sir Robert Peel’s Corn Law 
measure, very little further progress has been made with the bill; the greater 

art of the week having been consumed in discussing the amendments 

rought forward. From the fate of Mr. Villiers’s motion for a total and 
immediate repeal of the Corn Laws, which was rejected by 187 votes, it 
appears that the ministerial plan is preferred to a repeal of all duties on 

rain. 
. The other amendments have been disposed of in an equally summa 
manner, and it is now —_ certain that the measure—as first proposed, 
will, ultimately, become the law of the land; a month or six weeks may, 
however, elapse before the final settlement, and during that interval the 
trade will probably remain in a state of depression; indeed, even if the 
success of the bill were placed altogether beyond doubt, the fact that the 
new scale of duties cannot, under any circumstances, come into Operation 
for several weeks, must act as a sericus inconvenience. 

We have on former occasions of a political character hitherto prevented 
the advance in the price of Wheat, which from the indifferent result of the 
harvest and the disease in the potatoe crop, all parties engaged in the trade 
confidently expected would have occurred, still we see no reason to alter 
our opinion as regards the facts of the case. The shortness of the produce 
of Wheat, and the disorder which has affected potatoes, may have been made 
the most of for party purposes, still it cannot be denied these two principal 
articles of food suffered so much from the excessively wet weather expe- 
rienced during the summer and autumn, as to afford just reason for conclu- 
ding that both will run short before the time can come for gathering another 
crop. 

With respect to potatoes there is also ground to apprehend that the mala- 
dy may not prove temporary ; indeed it bas been recently proved, by carefully 
conducted experiments, that the diseased potatoes when planted—thoughthes 
vegetate freely—do not yield a sound return, the young tubercles exhibiting 
the disorder of the seed at an early stage of their growth; we maintain, 
therefore, that abundant cause exists for surprise at the present positiou of 
affairs, and that there is every prospect of business assuming a more 
healthy tone so soon as the long protracted discussion on the Corn Law 
shall have been disposed of in one way or the other. 


INSURRECTION IN POLAND. 

The insurrection in Poland still forms the principal feature in the 
Paris papers. Many of the refugee Poles now residing at Paris, to the 
number it is said, of three hundred, assembled at the house of Prince 
Czartorski, on Saturday, and presented to the Prince an address in the 
name of more than one thousand Poles, in which they oflered to that Chiet 
obedience to his commands, convinced that this co-operation is, above all 
things necessary in order that the emigration may, by its representative, 
the more effiicaciously associate itself with the heroic struggle which has 
re-commenced in Poland. The address terminates with a declaration that 
* the hour for sacrifices having arrived, they offer to their companions in 
emigration, who do not partake of the opinions propogated by the socie- 
ty of * The Third of May” for several years past, the temporary abandon- 
ment of their doctrines and their theories, 1n order that all the emi- 
grants may be united in one bond of union directed by the Prince, and 
giving to him their co-operation.’ The Prince replied by ¢ rendering ho- 
mage tothe heroic rising which had taken place in different points of 
Poland ; and then declared his resolution to serve it with all his means, 
which he said would, with the co-operation of the emigrants, undoubt- 
edly increase. It would then be possible to give considerable assistance 
to the country, and to obtain for Poland allies, loans, and the universal 
support of public opinion. He accepted with joy the offer of the co- 
operation of the Society.’ 

If the intelligence in the Frankfort Journal of the 6th inst. is to be 
credited the Russians have already struck a terrible blow at the insurrec- 
tion. The following appearsin that paper, dated ‘ Nuremberg, March 4: 
A letter from Vienna, of the 2Sth, states that Government had just re- 
ceived intelligence of the burning of Cracow. The Russians had arrived 
with such rapidity that the insurgents were unable to oppose any serious 
resistance, and the Russians, in the midst of aterrible bombardment, seized 
on the town.’ 





——— — 
FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 
From the Picayune Extra, Apri! 8th. 
ARRIVAL oF THE NEw YorK—Later From tHe U.S. Army on THE Rio 
GranpE—THe Maniresto or PResipeNtT Varepes. 

We learn, from an extra of the Galveston News, issued on the afternoon 
of the 4th instant, that the pilot boat L. M. Hitchcock arrived at Galveston 
about 4 o’clock, P. M. on that day, from the Brazos St. Jago, which place 
she lefton Wednesday, Ist inst. 

She brought the intelligence that, on the arrival of the army of occupa- 
tion, in front of Matamoras, the Mexican forces were drawn out on the op- 
posite side of the river. On the next morning, 29th, the American troops 
discovered the Mexican artillery of 18 pounders lining the opposite beak, 
and poiuting directly into their camp, whereupon the American army mov- 
ed their encampment 4 miles below, 

This step was doubtless taken by General Taylor in order to avoid every 
appearance or any disposition to commit aggressions upon the west bank of 
the river, and to raintaia strictly the defensive character of his opera- 
tions. 

The most reliable statements represent the regular army in Matamoras to 
consist of 2000 soldiers and 500 rancheros. The Mexican citizens of the 
Rio Grande are said to be quite disaffected to their own Government, and 
secretly friendly to the American cause 

The Picayune gives a proclamation issued by President Paredes on the 
2istof March, to explain and justify his whole course before the Mexican 
nation. We extract from this all the passages necessary to a perfect under- 
standing of its import : 


PROCLAMATION 


Of Mardano Paredes y Arrillaga, President ad interim of the Republic of 
Mexico, to its inhabitants—issued on the 21st ult. 


In the critical and solemn situation in which the nation is placed—per- 
haps on the point of a war with the United States of America—in conse- 
quence of one of the most unjust usurpations of which history has any record, 
it becomes my obligation, as urgent as sacred, to explain to my fellow eiti- 
zeus the situation in which we find ourselves—the dangers and sacrifices to 
which we are exposed—ia order to maintain, with valour, with enthusiasm 
and decision, those rights which, being identified with the existence of 
nations, must be defended to the utmost, and with an energy equal to the 
insult received. 

The dignity ofa nation, the march of an American army to the Rio Grande, 
where the head quarters of our troops are situated, the threatening appear- 
ance of the fleets of that nation in both oceans, and all the antecedents well 
known to the civilised world, have compelled me to reject the Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Pienipotentiary of the United States, in order not 
to furnish an example of debility that might sanction, by a pernicious aud 
ill-advised act, an usurpation not founded in reason or any plausible motive, 
but which merely relies on their hopes of intimidating us by force. 

I confess that war with one or more nations is one of the greatest and 
most severe evils which can happen, end that it is an attribute of civiliza- 
tion to avoid its disasters—to promote industry, commerce, and friendly 
relations under the auspices of a universal peace; but this will prove in- 
compatible with the maintenance of the prerogatives and independence ot 
uations, which are called upon to repel force by force, when the means of 
compromise and conciliation have failed. 

The American Minister, whose mission was not circumscribed to the dis- 
cussion of the Texas question, has demanded his passports, and I have caus- 
ed them to be expedited without any hesitation. 

The Republic of Mexico—despoiled of the rich and extensive territory 
of Texas, which always belonged to it by the direct acts of the suprem? 
authority of a neighbouring republic~after discovering her designs to seize 
some other of our adjoining or frontier possessions, has been furced to pro- 
test, has protested, and does still solemnly protest, that she does not a: 
knowledge the right of the American flag on the soil of Texas, and she will 
defend her invaded territory, and never, never permit new conquests oF 
new advances of the Government of the United States. 

The right to declare war against the United States is not vested in me, 
and the illustrious Congress of the nation will, as they have met, take into 
» | consideration the necessary steps required in the conflict which awaits us, 
and which was in no manner provoked by this magnanimous and forbear- 
» ing nawlion 


As, however. in the meantime. the United States might make a sudden 


attack on one of our maritime boundaries, or on those adjoining Texas, ‘t 








fie : wegen “salle. nstruc 
: r often held conversation, from which I feel certain that difficult passages. As a necessary consequence they repudiate the'suthority | will be necessary to repel furce by force, and wheu the invaders shall h Ave 
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tof the United States of America; but if an attack | Canadian opposition are still the impracticable politicians that they have 


should be made, it will be repelled to the fullest extent of our power, and | on all former occasions proved themselves to be. 


with all the ae hy our character, because resistance is nothing more 
e right of self- preservation. : 
a ey Republic drawn into a crisis, exposed to great re om 
difficulties, must fight for its existence and rights. The union of a o 
sons, the identity of the vows of all, the employment of ail powers om ~ 
cessaty to save us; and they will save us, since Mexico will not —- : 
<-andalous spectacle of an internal division, which would insure yp pong 
of its enemies 1 do not fear, although it is knowa to me that a oo Pe 
trigues and enticements which exist, in similar cases, are set to wor oy 
cunning and perfidy, to despoil the government of its influehces > Te- 
sources, which can direct the affairs and bring them to a happy conclusion, 
when supported by the confidence of the nation. : ? 
This confidence my government deserves, and I deserve it too, as, since 
] left the head quarters of San Luis de Potosi for the salvation of my —_e 
country, accompanied by the brave men who followed her illustrious stan 
ard, my promises have never been falsified by my actions. I offered to con- 
voke an extraordinary Congress to give a definite constitution to. the nation, 
and the congress bas been convoked. I have offered to maintain the os 
raged honour of the nation, and I will not tolerate old injuries, nor will I 


*,* The people of Canada are endeavouring to accommodate them- 
selves to the changes that the new commerce policy of the mother coun- 
try will bring with it. A Free Trade Association has been formed in 
Montreal, of which Mr. John Young is chairman. The Association has 
issued an address to the people of the Province showing the value of 
Sree trade. 

On the 9th inst. a great Free Trade Meeting took place at Montreal, at 
which sundry resolutions were passed. We regret that the space occu- 
pied by the correspondence of Mr. Draper prevents us from giving these 
resolutions to-day. 

From all parts of Canada we heac of internal improvements being pro- 
jected ; the country is full of resources, and we shall rejoice to see their 
progressive developement. _— 

CONGRESS. 
The following is among the latest intelligence from the Seat of Go- 





yermit new ones. ~ae 
' The dominant object of my Government has been to maintain the entire 


complete and unlimited liberty of the nation—to forma —, oy to 
prepare with untiring assiduity for its defence agaiust internal as well as ex- 
mies. her ; 
oe diame of the times, and without giving any opinion, I did not 
notice for some time the discussions about forms of goverument, because it 
appertains to the future Congress to decide on 80 interesting and vital a ques- 
tion as the opinions of all the citizens, and even those of the smallest minori- 
ties which are listened to, not to be followed but to know them. 

But the violence assumed in the debate, the alarm occasioned by the ene- 
mies of order and internal peace, which might end in the Let ory sac- 
rifice of the sovereignty and rights ofthe nation, convinced me that by tol- 
erating it I was acting in violation of the oath which I had given to the na- 
tion in presence of God. pk ; ‘ 

[ therefore decided to put a stop to these pernicious discussions, and was 
compelled to take the responsibility, because the press had unfortunately 
transgressed the medium which prudence aud moderation rendered advis- 
able. , 
. own feeling of honour, the consciousness ot the injustice done to a ci- 
tizen of known opinions and accredited loyalty, have made me abstain from 
reiterating prowises and declarations which are im fact solemn oaths. Can 
it be forgotten that 1 proposed in the General Assembly of the 2d of Decem- 
ber, held in this capital, that the President should swear to maintain the 
popular representative republican system! Did not the representatives 
of the people chosen as witnesses of my oath, and the people themse:ves 
notice that the feelings of my heart seconded iny clear and explicit declara- 
tions. Why should some do me the injustice to suppose thatat the end ofa 
career which, if not glorious, was loyal and patriotic, [ should disgrace the 
wounds which [ have received in defence of the sacred rights of my coun- 
try ? 
The nation will maintain as long as she wishes to maintain it the ‘ Repub- 
lican system’ which it adopted with rejoicing, aad which I shall maiotain as 
I have offered to do, aud I call upon Providence to aid her in her designs. 
and to permit us to raise our social edifice on the basis of * liberty and order,’ 
and that in the exercise of our rights, injustice, crimes aud cutrages may 
never pollute a cause so sacred in itself. . 5 

The army will combat at the points which destiny may determine ; the 
people will supportit in its efforts, and I ask of the Supreme Arbitrator of 


nations to take us under his safe-guard, and to permit the elevation of his 


power, and the consummation of his glory. ae ’ 
Mexico, March 21st, 1846. MARIANO PAREDES ARRILLAGA. 
MARRIED—On the 2th March by the Rev. Wm. McAlister, Mr. Robert Ross of the 
county of Longtord, Ireland, to Mise Eliza Benson, second daughter of Mr. John Ben- 
sen, of the Township of Plimpton, Canada West. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-4 @ 109 Z-T. 


‘RENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 18, 1846. 





By the pilot boat Romer from Cork, and the Queen of the West from Liv 
erpool, British papers have been received to the 11th ultimo, In the ab- 
sence of our regular files, we select a few items from the city papers. 

The Unicorn steamer did not in all probability sail at the time named ; 
but'we may in all probability rely on the Caledonia which sailed on the 4th 
ult, between this and Monday. 


CANADIAN POLITICS. 

For some time past, rumours have prevailed that an effort had been 
made by the existing administration of the Province, to strengthen itself by 
bringing into office some of the leaders of the French Canadian opposition. 
These rumours excited a good deal of public curiosity,and the correspon- 
dence referring to such efforts, if any existed, was called for by, we believe 
Mr. Cameron in the House of Assembly, but his motion waslost. On the 
7th inst., however, Mr. Lafontaine, who may be regarded as the Thiers of 
the French part of the colony, astonished the House by voluntarily reading 

the correspondence referring to this same subject, and this correspondence 

disclosed the following facts,— 

Ist. That Mr. Draper, the Attorney General, and chief spokesman in the 
Cabinet— what in England would be called the Parliamentary leader—did, 
in a conversation with Mr. Caron, late Mayor of Quebec, represent to him 
the advantage of bringing into the Executive Government a farther infu- 
sion of French talent and influence. Mr. Caron, it would seem, coincided 
in opinion with Mr. Draper, and promised to confer with the leaders of his 
party touching this important project, and to report the result of his mis- 
sion. 

2nd. That several letters subsequently passed between the two gentle- 
men, of a most unreserved and friendly character ; but all were considered 

private and confidential. 

3rd. That these overtures were made in September last, and conse- 
quently during the period in which Lord Metcalfe administered the 
Government ; doubtless with the full knowledge and concurrence of that 
nobleman. 

4th, That matters appeared to be going on favourably until ill health 
compelled Lord Metcalfe to leave his government, when Mr. Caron threw 
up his hand and refused to play the game any further. 

sth. That Mr. Caron, instead of cautiously ascertaining the feelings of 
his countrymen in reference to the project, communicated the original 
setters of Mr. Draper to Mr. Lafontaine, who exhibited them, it would 
appear, to his party generally ; all which was unknown to Mr. Draper. 

6th. That on the 7th of April Mr. Lafontaine arose in the House of 
Assembly and read as many of these letters as he thought proper, without 
odtaining the consent of Mr. Draper, notwithstanding they were marked 
confidential and written in the utmost confidence to Mr. Caron. 

We have, we believe, given a sufficient number of the letters to elu- 
cidate this extraordinary affair; and we have preferred, for the present, 
to content ourselves with these and the observations we have just made, 
rather than enter into any elaborate examination of the matter. That the 
‘transaction has startled the people of Canada is natural—and that Mr. 
Caron and Mr. Lafontaine, or indeed, any one claiming the feelings and 
Principles of gentlemen should commit such a stupendous breach of confi- 


nce 1s most marvellous. It is one of those cases in which anger after 


‘ Momentary ebulition subsides into regret, when gentlemen of charac- 
r and influence place themselves so disadvantageously before the pub- 
rr . . ‘7 +” ° P 
But a certain portion of good comes out of every evil. The transaction will 


Aave in many respects a beneficial tendency. It will show that there is no 
wish to exclude the French leaders from their due share in the couucils of 
- country. It will show, that not only Mr. Draper but Mr. Viger and the 
other cabinet members, were willing to resign and make w iy for any indi- 
viduals who could add strength to the government aud satisfaction to the 
People ; but it will, att 1e same time, we deeply fear, show that tl 


te 


he French 





vernment. 
Correspondence of the Express. 
Wasatnaton, April 13. 


The Oregon Bill before the House of Representatives is + measure of 
' great importance, and one which, if passed as reported, may involve the 
country in serious diiticulty. It proposes nominally to extend the Rizhts 
of American settlers in the territory of Oregon, until the termination of 
the Joint Occupation of the same. The jurisdiction proposed to be ex- 
tended is that of the Supreme Court of the territory of Lowa, and the laws 
of this country, as far as necessary, over all that territory of the Uniled 
States which lies west of the Rocky Mountains; and also over all that in- 
termediate country west of the Missouri river, and between the fortieth 
and forty-third parallels of north latitude. There is a proviso to this sec- 
tion to the effect that the act shall not be so construed as to deprive the 
subjects of Great Britain of any of the rights and privileges secured by 
the third article of the treaty of 1818 and 1827. Another proviso secures 
the delivery for trial of any British subject charged with crime ‘ within 
the territory of the United States west of the Rocky Mountains,” while 
the same remains free and open to the citizens and vessels of the people 
of the two countries ‘*to the nearest and most convenient authorities 
having cognizance of the offence by the laws of Great Britain.” 

The Bill also provides a promised grant of 320 acres of land to every 
white person, male or female, of the age of 18 years, and 120 acres to 
every person under 18, residing in the territory for five consecutive years, 
and commencing any time within three years after the passage of the bill. 

A Judge of the Court, a Superintendent of Indian affairs, justice of the 
Peace, and also authority to stockade forts, block-houses and military 
posts, are provided for in the Bill; and two regiments of mounted men, to 
guard and protect emigrants, and a main route from St. Josephs, in Wis- 
consin, to the mouth of the Columbia River, are also provided for in the 
Bill,—the whole closing with an appropriation of $300,000 for carrying 
its provisions into effect. 

This billis from the Committee on Territories. —Two of the Committee, 
; however, (Messvs. Douglass, of Llinois, and Price, of Mo.) propose one ot 
a much more objectionable character, and providing at once for the exist- 
ence of a practical and expensive territorial government, West of the 
Rocky Mountains. Before the question is taken, the new Bill will be 
moved as a substitute for the one to-day under consideration in the 
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House. 
i We sincerely hope this Bill will not pass; it has many highly objectiona- 
ble features, which are in contravention of the spirit of the Treaty of Joint 
Occupancy with England. The provision for raising two regiments of 
mounted men for protecting emigrants from Wisconsin to the mouth of the 
Columbia River, seems quite unnecessary, as the emigrants need no pro- 
tection. All have hitherto passed in satety and without difficulty or moles- 
tation of any kind, except that arising from the hardships ot long journeys 
over hundreds of miles of a sterile and inhospitable country. The Indiaus 
offer no opposition, and, so far from the Hudson Bay officers throwing im- 


! 
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comer in the way of the settlers, it is notorious that they receive all 
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comers with hospitality and kindness. The very name of Dr. McLaugh- 
lin, the chief superintendent of the company’s affairs in Oregon, is held in 
esteem and regard by all the Americans who have gone thither. All who 
cross the Rocky Mountains on their way to the Wallamette settlement, stop 
at Fort Vancouver, where they commonly receive from the gentleman just 
named, the succours they stand in so much need of. What service, then, is 
there fur two mounted regiments to perform in escorting emigrants to the 
mouth of ihe Columbia? Can the British government regard their presence 
wiih complacency ? and will not that government deem their advance across 
the mountains as taking military possession of the country? The passing of 
such a bill by Congress canuet fail to produce some decided measure on 
the part of Great Britain, for, independent of its hostile bearing, it is clearly 
in violation of the Convention of 1318. For these and many other reasons 
we hope that no such bill will pass the Congress of the United States. 

Since writing the above we learn that the Notice Resolution has passed 
the Senate. 


| 


Wasuineron, Thursday, April 16. 
Passage of tle Notice Resolation— Mr. Crittenden’s form—‘‘ Amicabie Set- 
tlement’’—Vote 40 to 14. 

The Senate was crowded tu-day in anticipation of the final vote on the 
Oregoti notice. Most of the members of the House were present; also the 
‘foreign Ministers, General Scott, Mr. Cushman and other distinguished 
citizens. 

After several amendments, at half past four, the final question was taken 
on the resolution as amended by the substitution of Messrs. Crittenden’s 
and Johnston's amendment, and adopted. 

The negative vote was as follows, Messrs. Allen, Atchison, Breese, Bright, 
Cass, T. Clayton, Dickinson, Evans, Fairfield, Hannegan, Jeness, Semple, Stur- 
geon, Westcott. All the rest of the Senate voted in the affirmative, except 
Messrs. Colquitt and Youlee, who are absent fromtown. The resolution, 
with the preamble, which is a general, though indirect, plea for peace and 
compromise on the 49th degree, confers upon the President the discretion 
of giving the notice, without requiring him to do sv. 





From the London Spectator. 
INDIAN CORN. 
MORE INTELLIGENCE WANTED ABOUT THE “ PEACE PUDDING.” 

Several correspondents ask for further information respecting the small 
tract on inaize, noticed in our number for the 24th January. We will tell 
all we know. The tract is entitled “‘ Maize or Jndian Corn, its Advantages 
as a Cheap and Nutritious Article of Food for the Poor and Labouring Class- 
es of Great Britain and Ireland, with directions for its use.” It was received 
by us from the United States through the post ; and we presume, was sent 
by the writer, Dr. John S. Bartlett, M.D., editor of the New York Albion. 
We gathered that it was reprinted from the newspaper, in the shape ofa 
tract, for extensive circulation in this country. Several of our correspond- 
ents, however, have applied for it in vain at the booksellers’. Tou some 
who have inquired we should have been happy to have leat our own copy ; 
but ualuckily, as we did not know its scarcity, it was broken up in the 
printing office and, so lost. 

If any of our readers happens to possess a copy, and would favour us with 
it, we might be able to put it into a way of being more generally useful. 

If this notice, too, should meet the eye of the benevolent writer in New 
York, he will see that there is more work for bim to do—that there would 
be a demand for many more copies than he sent. 

The tract, indeed, might be the basis for one to be distributed in Ireland, 
if not ia England) No matter if some of the receipts are wo elaborate for 
the cookery of the poor: they might ingratiate the palates of the classes who 
are better off, aud thus induce a useful example in that difficult work—the 
popular adoption of a new article of diet. 

We have sent forward a further supply of the Pamphlets. We have, ia- 
deed, printed at our own expense and published gratuitously, two pam- 
philets on the subject of Indian Corn. 





These we have freely distributed to 


all applicants on the eve of the sailing ot the packets for England, that the 
j2 ierchants and others might be enabled to send them to their correspon- 
| . , . , 11 i 
dents in all parts of Great Britain and Lreia in the mean time, we are 
glad to learn, that Mr. Joseph Cowden, consul for the United States at Glas- 
gow, has been actively engaged in making the$publi of that great city ac- 
quainated with the value of the maize, A public meeting was lately called, 
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at which Mr. Cowden appeared with specimens of Indian corn bread, pre- 
pared in different ways, of which the company partook. Some speeches 
aad votes of thanks followed, and everything passed off in a most satisfac- 
tory manner. Mr. Robertson, the American Consul for Bremen, we hear, 
has been in London using his best exertions to introduce the article among 
the bakers of that vast city. Father Mathew, too, is most active in the same 
cause in Ireland. We are really glad to learn that we have such powerful 
auxiliaries in this cause—a cause in which we have laboured for many years. 

J. P. Burgwyn, Esq., of North Carolina, has sent us a present of a large 
cask of Hominy of excellent quality. Ina letter accompanying this very 
acceptable offering, Mr. B. says, 

** The corn of which the Hominy I send you is made, is what we term 
white flint corn, and it is grown on the low grounds of the Roanoke. The 
peculiar character and richness of this soil is deemed to be eminently fa- 
vourable for the production of all kinds of grain, particularly Indian corn, 
wheat, and oats. The white flint corn, as indeed all corn produced on 
these lands, is much less liable to heat and mould than most other descrip- 
tions. It is heavier than most southern corn, and weighs from 56 to 59 
pounds per bushel. The bread made from it is very white, and when 
mixed with eggs is quite light—palatable even to those who are not par- 
tial to the taste of that kind of bread. Hominy, such as I have sent you, 
is always on my table for breakfast. My father, whom you know, born 
in England, and not coming to this country till he was nearly 21 years of 
age, considers his breakfast incomplete without his hominy and milk.” 

We think we cannot pursue a better course than to send forward this 
barrel of Hominy to Father Matthew, which, with the permission of the 
donor, we shall do by one of the first vessels sailing for Cork. 

















From Mexico the intelligence is important. The srnment of that 
country have given Mr. Slidell his passports, and he | ~s returned to the 
United States. The same has been done with regard to Mr. Parrott, the 
American Secretary of Legation, who has alsv arrived. 

The American army nnder Gen. Taylor in Texas, has advanced to the 
Rio Grande, where they saw a Mexican force drawn up on the banks of the 
opposite side of the river. No collision tock place. Both parties in fact 
seem to avoid giving the first blow. 

A Proclamation has been issued by Paredes, the Mexican President. 
We have given a sufficient portion of it to show his present policy. He has, 
it will be seen, suppressed the farther discussion of the monarchial question 
in the public journals, and avowed himself a republican. This was perhaps 
necessary now, as it was feared that Santa Anna was about to return and to 
appear in the same character. 


There is news direct from China brought by the ship Rainbow in 79 
days! Riots in Canton have taken place, and the British ana other foreign 
factories were in danger. The ladies were, in consequence, sent down to 
the river, and the gentlemen armed themselves. H.M. Steamer Piato for- 
tunately arrived in the nick of time, anchored before the factories and af- 
forded them sufficient protection. 


*,* We have received the following note, giving some corrections of the 
article lately inserted in this journal, entitled General Brock and the 41st 
Regiment, which we copied from the United Service Magazine. 


Major R. presents his compliments to Doctor Bartlett, and begs he will 
do bim the favour to correct une or two inaccuracies which appear in the 
article entitled ‘‘ General Brock and the 41st Regiment,’ copied correctly 
enough from the United Service Magazine, but incorrectly by it from the 
MS, which was sent home 

Where Major Muir’s retreat from Fort Wayne is alluded to, the word 
** hurried”’ should be substituted for peaceable. 

Again in the affair of Sandusky, the name Strath is wrong—it should be 
Shortt. And the namber of the 41st Regiment coming into action at 
Queenstown, under Captain Derinzy, should be 300 (not 400); the whole, 
with Captain Bullock’s Grenadiers, counting some 400 bayonets. 

Where the names of the officers are ewumerated in the paragraph near 
the close, it should be “ the good-looking Hailes, one of the Fort George 
culprits,”—McCay should be McCoy. 

And inthe note Where allusion is madeto General Sheaffe, it should be 
Lieut-Col. Eliot. 

But a more important mistake occurs, and one which cannot be charged, to 
the United Service Magazine. It is the allusion to General Cass as having 
signed the capitulation of Detroit. He did not sign that, but was present, 
and assuredly had influence enough from his position, to have prevented a 
compromise of the national honour by the surrender, if he had chosen to have 
interposed that influence. 

Montreal, Lower Canada, April 7th, 1846. 


MR. W. J. DAVIS’S CONCERT. 


We were much gratified with this performance on Thursday evening. 
The fortune which always waits upon the concerts given by resident artists 
did not fail to favour Mr. Davis: there might have been some four hundred 
persons presegt, all told. 

Mr. Davis played four pieces on the Boebm flute in a most masterly manner. 
In the first air with variations he appeared to labour under considerable ner- 
yous excitement, which did not entirely leave him even in the second piece, 
but in the third and fourth he was entirely himself. He has evidently a 
fine and true lip for the flute; his tone is rich and fall, mingled with the most 
remarkable delicacy, and his execution is rapid, brilliant, and certain. Mr. 
Davis's school is also admirable ; he is a chaste and correct player, and pro- 
duced a powerful effect without resorting to anything unworthy or unartist_ 
like to assist him. These qualifications puint him out as particularly adapt- 
ed for an instructor, independent of his high capabilities as a soloist, and as 
he is about to receive pupils we can conscientiously recommend him. The 
Boehm flate is fully equal to its reputation ; it possesses, undoubtedly, the 
only correct scale, and its mechanical arrangements to facilitate the execu- 
tion, are also immeasurably superior to the old instrament. The last piece 
in the programme, ‘‘ Le Desir,” is acknowledged to be impracticable upon 
the old flute, but those who were present on Thursday evening will not 
easily forget its brilliant and tasteful performance by Mr. Davis on the 
Boehm fiute. 

Mrs. E. Loder and Miss Watson sang two exquisite duetts by Mendels- 
sohn with much purity of intonation, sweetness, and expression. The 
second duett was rapturously encored. Miss Watson sang also a very 
Haydn’s 
created a very marked sensa- 
tion; Mrs. E. Loder poured into it much natural pathos combined with 


pleasing song very tastefully, and elicited much approbation. 


’ 


lovely canzonet ‘* She never told her love,’ 


such artistic skill, that its repetition was demanded unanimously. 

Herz’s brilliant duett upon a theme from ‘Guillaume Tell,” was exe- 
cuted by Mr. W. A. King and Mr. Timm, in a manner every way worthy 
of their high reputation as pianists. Mr. Timm did all lie could, and that 
all was admirably done, to render justice to Hummel’s be :utiful Quintette, 


but the violin and violencello were so miserably out of tu 


ne, and so ex- 
ceedingly imperfect, that all his fine playing was rendered of no avail. 
On the whole it was a delightful concert. Mr. Davis has established 


4 


his own reputation and that of the Boehm flute 


GRAND VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL SYMPHONY LE DESERT. 
This beautiful and fanciful work, composed by Felieien David, was per- 

formed for the third time at the Tabernacle on Wednesday evening last.— 

There were nearly two thousand persons present, and the utmost delight 

seemed to prevail throughout the ussemmblage. 

sition is unique and entirely original. 


I ie design of the compo it is an at- 


tempt to convey an idea « f the Desert, with the incidents whi h accompa- 
ny life in the desert. It opens witha movement descriptive of the solitude 
ind vastness of the desert. The spirit of the place in recitation, apostro- 
p f the ma ind power of the Most High, and then 
th vice of Desert glorifying Allah, bursts forth in a strain of sublime 
snd start mplicity. The Caravan appears—a march is heard in the dis- 

y using In power, un power of the Orchestra 
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The following is also just issued by the Harpers, “ An humble but ear 
nest Address to the Bishops, Clergy, and Laity of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, on the toleration among our Ministry of the 
doctrines of the Church of Rome.’’—By John Henry Hopkins, Bishop of 
the Diocese of Vermont. 

Wiley § Putnam.—“ Library of American Books,” No. 16,—‘ Scenes 
and Thoughts in Europe,”—by an American, will we are sure be received 
with favour in this, his own land of the West, and we cheerfully commend 
the volumes to the public. 

Harper § Brothers.—* Library of Select Novels,” No 74,—“ The Com- 
mander of Malta,”—by Eugene Sue. Another volume from this prolific 
and popular author, which needs no recommendation but the writer’s name ; 
he has been so eagerly sought and read, that it is only necessary to say, he 
is again before the public with a fresh subject to insure success. 

“ Elizabeth Benton, or Religion in connection with Fashionable Life.”— 
This seems to be a very attractive little volume, admirably suited to the 
family circle: it forms part of a series, indeed, so designated by the pub- 
jishers, and we feel no hesitation in commending it to our readers, especial- 
ly the more youthful, as well worthy their perusal. 

“The Oregon Controversy, received in four letters by a friend of the 
Anglo Saxons.” A very capital little work just issued by Leavett, Trow, 
& Co., 194 Broadway. 
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i ied by the voices of the travellers singing a joyful song. 

ey ‘aan by the approach of the deadly Simoom, which hur- 

ries over the face of the Desert with frightful violence. The travellers adopt 

the usual precautions, and escape, proceeding to their halting place with 

buoyant spirits. The second part is descriptive of the calmness of night 

and the joy of the encampment. The travellers enjoying the refreshing 

i coolness of the evening, listen in delirious languor to the Arabic Fantasia, 

and view with pleasurable emotions, the graceful and fantastic dance of the 

Almées. Sleep steais over the weary wayfarers, and the scene closes with 

the song of the lover to is absent mistress. The third part comprises the 

rising of the Sun, the chant of the Muezzim calling the faithful to prayer: 

the departure of the Caravan, concluding with the song of the Desert glori- 
fying its Maker. ' 

The above is a brief detail of the plan of the composition ; to give an idea 
of the marvellous manner in which it is worked out by David would occupy 
too much space. We will merely state that as a composition it is ofa high 
order. The subject would seem to admit of the introduction of all the noisy 
instruments in the range of the orchestra, but David has not availed him- 
self of these, in a measure. clap-trap aids, using only the tambourine, while 
in every other respect his instrumentation is classically and rigidly correct. 
The music is purely characteristic ; it abounds in exquisite melodies, fanci- 
ful sketches, massive chorusses, and the most fuscinating combinations, and 
orchestral effects. The quaint and peculiar chant of the Muezzim, sung by 
Mr. R. G. Paige, and always encored, is a faithful transcript as heard by David 
during his wanderings in the East. The performance of this work, under 
the direction of Mrs. Loder, is particularly excellent, especially in the or- 
chestra. The chorus needs an improvement, that is promised in the next 
performance, which is on Tuesday next, the 21st inst. 

We would suggest to Mr. Meiggs the propriety of engaging a number of 
good professional choristers; the expense would prove a profit in the end, 
for amateur volunteers, though their readiness to assist deserves commenda- 
tion, are of little service unless they can sing. We should advise our read- 
ers not to neglect hearing “The Desert” on Thursday evening, as that wil 
probably be the last time of its performance. 

































































THE DRAMA. 
Park THeatre.—Mr. Murdoch closed a very successful engagement on 
Saturday evening with his benefit. This talented acter has decidedly im- 
proved since his last appearance at the Park. He is gradually acquiring 
his former freedom on the stage, and the results of his close stndy and de- 
votion to his profession as an art, will eventually lead him to a very envia- 
ble position as an actor. 
Miss Lee has also terminated her brief engagement, in which she sue- 
ceeded to make a favourable impression. This young lady possesses so 
many of the elements of an artiste, that we regret the absence of certain 
physical powers, indispensable to one who aspires to the rank of premiere 
dansevse. Time and practice may obviate this; inthe mean time, Miss 
Lee will always attract, by her elegant and graceful style of dancing. 
Mr. Simpson has provided another native artist as the prominent attrac- 
tion, having secured the services ot Mr. Hackett, who has just returned from 
a successful Southern tour. Mr. Hackett is now a veteran in his art, and 
like Forrest and Placide, he is identified with the American stage; he also 
brings a popularity, acquired by high personel character, to the aid of his 
histrionic talent. The Park theatre, on the nights of his performance, re 
sembles more a gathering of his personal friends, than the promiscuous aue 
dienves of a theatre. Mr. Hackett selected The Man of the World for h's 
first appearance, and we must in all justice say, that bis assumption of the 
berv is materially improved since we saw him last. There is more of the 
artistical finish of the great actor about it, and more of equable excellence 
throughout the whole personation. We do not know how the Scottish dia- 
lect would be received north of the Tweed, although we believe Mr. Hack- 
ett has tested this with success ; but, to a southern ear, it seems an admi 
rable imitation, laboured perhaps at times, and occasionally falling into one 
of the many tongues and dialects this versatile actor has adopted in his other 
characters, for Mr. Hackett is positively the linguist, par excellence, of the 
modern stage. Every night he appears in two or three characters, distinct 
in their nationality, dialect, and manners. Mr. Hackett is reviving several 
of Power’s pieces, and really, his delineation of Irish peculiarities is a phy- 
siological cariosity, striking and original, blending, as it does, tinges of Dutch 
stolidity and Yankee ’cuteness, with the rich and racy hues of the genuine 
Milesian humour. 
We saw his O’Callaghan, in the farce of His Last Legs, which is a strik- 
ing illustration of our remarks. We felt it to be different from the usual 
stereotyped Irishman of the stage; it presents new phases—all original— 
effective too, in the execution, and pruducing roars of laughter—a fair test 
of its comic truthfalness. 
Mr. Hackett will, doubtless, run the round of his characters, including, 
we trust, his Falstaff in Henry the Fourth, which, with the aid of Mr. Van- 
denhoff’s Hotspur, will be a rich treat, 
We observe that the management is preparing Shakspeare’s Antony and 
Cleopatra with great magnificence. Mr. Vandenhoff will sustain the hero, 
and will render the part a finished and classic performance. We 
prefer seeing Shakspeare invested with all the auxiliaries of modern stage 
improvements, to seeing this expense lavished on inferior authors; we 
trust Mr. Simpson intends to introduce the gorgeous pageant of the Egyp- 
tian Queen’s passage down the Cydnus, agreeably to the graphic descrip- 
The names of the Stewards from whom Dinner Tickets, may be obtained | tion furnished in the play, on the authority of Plutarch. It would form an 
will be found among the advertisements. The names of the officers of | attractive feature. 


the Society for the ensuing year we have already published. —— a PARK THEATRE. — 
Monday—Mr. Hackett and Mr. Vandenhoff. Ist part of Henry IV. 
denhotl; Falstaff Mr. Hacket—and a favourite farce. 

Tuesday—Mr. Hackett’s last night but 3. The Comedy of Errors. 
Messrs Hackett and Bass. 


MR. BROUGHAM’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

We scarcely remember passing a more agreeable evening than we did 
on Monday last,jin listening to the amusing melange, provided by Brough am. 
We deem his style almost perfect, as a popular Lecturer ; familiar, collo- 
quial, sparkling, and in exquisite taste. The matter is no less worthy of 
commendation, consisting, as it does, of a rapid fire of good jokes, graphic 
and richly humorous anecdotes, alternated by touches of genuine feeling, 
—and all embellished with a rich gentlemanly brogue. We should judge 
from the enthusiastic applause bestowed upon the entertainment, that 
Brougham has strack upon a rich vein which will amply remunerate his 
labours and reward his talents. We had thought this field of enterprise 
was exhausted; but Pat is a fertile subject, and Brougham is an artist of 
genias, The entertainments are agreeably relieved by the pleasing singing 
of Mrs. Timm and Mrs. Brougham ; Mr. A. Phillips too, is no mean acces- 
sory where feeling, wit, and humour are to be assisted by piano forte ac- 
companiment. The last of these delightful Soiri¢s, takes place this 
evening. —-- 

MR. AUSTIN PHILLIPS’ ANNUAL BENEFIT CONCERT. 

This popular composer, artist, aud vocalist, takes his usual annual benefit, 
ou Monday evening next, at the Apollo Saloon, and has secured an array of 
talent, that we think is certain of attracting a full and brilliant audience. 
We refer to the programme in our advertising columns for particulars. 
Mr. Phillips is so generally known and esteemed for his social qualities, 
that it is superfluous for us to press his claims. He is always ready to 
volunteer his services for any thing that can benefit his colleagues in the 
Musical art, or to further the interests of his profession, in a public way, 
that we have no doubt but his friends and admirers will feel gratified in 

responding in a body, to this annual appeal on their liberality. 


ST. GEORGE’S SOCIETY. 
The anniversary of the Patron Saint of England will be celebrated by 
the St. George’s Society of New York on the 23d inst. That day com- 
pletes the sixteenth anniversary of the Society, and wemay say thatthrough- 
out its long career the Society was never in amore flourishing or pros- 
perous condition than at the present moment. 
numerous, and its charities are dispensed with a discretion and prompti- 
tude that render them always effective. 
The Society will dine together at the City Hotel, when Mr. Fowler, 
wh has again been elected President, will once more take the chair. 


Its list of subscribers is 





NEW WORKS. Hotspur, Mr. Van- 
Harper § Brothers.—“ Journal of Researches ,” with the Natural Histo- 
ry and Geology of countries visited during the voyage of H. M. 8S. Beagle 
round the world, under the command of Captain Fitzroy, R.N., by Charles 
Darwin, M.A., F.R.S.,—in two volumes. We perfectly agree with the 
publishers, that the work, “ in its present form, seems admirably adapted 
to the purpose of popular instruction and entertainment,” and therefore 
cordially recommend it to the public. 
“ Library of Select Novels,” No. 77, “ The Chevalier D'Harmental, or R. AUSTIN PHILLIPS respectfully announces that his annual benefit concert will 
Love and Conspiracy,” translated from the French of A. Dumas, by P. F | {hr ttke pass on Mow evening, te aton Ape at tu Apoue Salgon, Broudeay, 
Christin and Eugene Liés. Love and conspiracy are here adroitly managed | their valuable services :—Madame Otto, 
the characters varied and well drawn ; an air of court intrigue and deep 


The two Dromios 


Windsor. Ford, Vandenhofi—Faistaff, Mr. Hackett. 
Thursday—The Comedy of Errors—Mr. Hackett’s last night. 
Friday—Mr. Hackett’s benefit. 

Saturday—A favourite comedy and other entertainments. 








LADY wishes to secure an agreeable home in a family where she can instruct the 

children and make herself generally useful, having had experience in both capaci- 
ties. She has no objection to go into the country for the summer. The most unexcep- 
tionable reference given. Address W. S., Post Office, box 1070. asil8 Iu 





(Flute,) and the celebrated Dodworth Band. Conductor, Mr. George Loder. 
Particulars will be given in future bil s. 
: r : a : ” No. 59 ; > 
“ Illuminated and New Pictorial Bible,’ No. 52—which ends the New SES fas ctetn eelech, No Pecpinéaiedt. 
Testament. This admirable publication will, no doubt, be found in the =m 


Tickets, 50 cents each, may be had at Mr. A. P.’s residence, 340 Bleecker streei, be- 
ap 18 It. 
eas . . LADY, who has beenlong accustomed to give instructions in 
possession of every citizen of this enlightened country—the sacred volume, 


Wednesday—Mr. Hackett and Mr. Vandenhoff. The comedy of The Merry Wives of | 19 


iss Mary Taylor, with the kind permission of 








OWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL.—A delightfully fragrant preparat ion 
Hair, that elicits the most luxuriant growth. or is an unfallio preventative of bale 
ness, and bestows a brilliant gloss with a tendency to curl, and is the only known specific 
capable of sustaining the hair against the effects of a damp atmosphere or crowded 
rooms. 

CavuTion.—Each bottle of the genuine article is enclosed in a new envelope fro 
on which are the words * Rowland’s Macassar Oil,” surrounded by a cmbeation 
beautiful designs, and surmounted by a portrait ot the Queen, Also the signature of 
the proprietors in red—on the inner side of the label the words Rowland’s Macassar Oi 
are engraved more than 1500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 

Rowland’s Kalydor is an aromatic creamy liquid, the safest and most innoxious prepa. 
ration ever known for dissipating tan, pimples, freckles and other cutaneous disorders i 
is highly recommended to gentlemen to use after shaving, and will preserve the skin soft 
and white in the most inclement weather. 

Rowland’s Odonto is without a rival as a dentifrice, by its purifying and stimulative 
properties it whitens the teeth, strengthens the gums and sweetens the breath, 

Asa security against counterfeits a small label is attached to every bottle and box of 
the above articles, bearing the names of the subscribers, who are the ‘Ai ents for Messrs, 
Sawn & Co. CUMMING, MAIN & CO., New York. 

mar u. 





OSTON STEAMERS.—FOR HALIFAX AND LIVERPOOL.—The British and 
North American Koyal Mail Steam Packet Ships Hibernia and Caledonia will 
leave Boston, tor the above ports, as follows: 
2 hagey cml E. = ion p sengrny tH orate iday Ist By! of May 1846. 
assage to Liverpool, $120.—Do. to Halifax, $20. Apply to D. BRIGHAM, Jr., A 
at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet etd a 
N. B.—No Berth secured until paid for. 





gytean BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL.—The Great Western Steam 

Ship Co.’s steam ships, the ‘‘ GREAT WESTERN,” 1700 tons, 450 horse power 

B. R. Mathews Esq., Commander; the ‘“ GREAT BRITAIN,” 3500 tons, 1000 bores 

power, Lieut. James Hosken, R. N. Commander ; are intended to sailas follows:— 
GREAT WESTERN. 

From Liverpool. 











Saturday.... eoncaces AAGe Apel | Thursday,. 7th May 
saturday... 30th May | Thersday 25th June 
Saturday 25th July | Thursday.. 20th Aug 
ene ee -12th Sepi | Thursday.. +. 8th Oct 
Saturday..... Coevccecccccccececoccs Sist Oct | Thursday.... Boh 06d adeeceenes 26th Nov 


GREAT BRITAIN, 


From Liverpool. From New York. 










Saturday ..ceccccccscccccsseccceseesMth May | Saturday...c.cccccccccccsccccces ++ -6th Ju 
Tuesday........ ee coccee coveeedth July s Saturday......... ocevceerose Ist Aug 
Wednesday......... © osee --- 26th Aug | Tuesday........... p 
Tues 1ay...cccocccres 0 cv ceeeesesee 30th Oct | Tuesday..........0-.505 ° 


Fare to Liverpeol i r‘* GREAT WESTERN,” $100, and $5 Steward 
Fares per “ GREA BRITAIN,” according to the size and position of the State 
Rooms, plans of which may be seen at any of the Agencies. 
For freight or passage, or other information, apply in New York to 
ICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front-st P 
New York, 27th February, 1846. _ misc 





| NEW YoRas AND LONDON PACKETS,—To» sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20tn 9 
«+ every month, 

This line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwal 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and trom London 
every month throughout the year, vix. :— 


8, Which will sue. 
y from New York 
on the 7th, 17th, and 27th of 


Ships. Masters. Days of Sailing from New] Days of Sailing from 
: ondon. 
St. James, F. R. Meyers, |Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 19 
Northumberland, R. Griswold, “ 1, «s 10, - we e,. ¢ wy, 
Gladiator '. Britton “20, * 20, “ 20; Mar. 7, Jul 7% Bw 
Mediator, J.M. Chadwick|Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. “If 1g, 17, NOT 
Switzerland, E. Knight, “ 10, 36, = Cite Be ee 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, < 3, Aug. ; a 
‘ 


; * 20 20) April 7 7 
Victoria (new), E. E. Morgan, /Mar. 1, July M 1 if 17; 17 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, “18, "10, “ wl «© a7 «8 a7 “ 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, s“ 20 s+ 90, «« =20\May 7, Sept. 7 
Prince Albeit, W. S. Sebor, oy ks 


, 
April l, 17, 17, “« 


Toronto, E. G. Tinker, | ‘ 10, 10 WO] “ 27, «© 97, «e@oy 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, * 20, “ 20, “« 20/June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7 








These ships are all of the first cjass, and are commanded by able and experienced navi. 
gators. Great care will be taken hat the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c.,are of the best de 
scription, 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible fer any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent by them, unless regular Bills of Lading are signedthere- 
tor. Apyly to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

lia ie GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 78 South-ss 
UTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY.—No. 11 Wall street.—Tne 
L Company offers the tollowing advantages to the public. 

LIvEs ONLY insured, at the lowest rate of premium. 

The premium if over $50 may be paid } in cash, and 3 in a secured note at 12 months 
bearing 6 per cent interest, or it may be paid monthly or quarterly. 

No person is lable beyond the amount of his premium. 

—— woman may insure the life of her husband free from any demands of his 
creditors, 

There will be an annual division of profits, payable in Script Certificates, bearing ‘a- 
terest at6 per cent, which interest is payable annually in cash, ‘2 

The insured can at any time borrow of the Company % 


of the amount of their 


script. 
DIRECTORS. 
Seth Low, Robert L. Patterson, 
Wm. A. F. Pentz, Thomas B. Segur, 
Henry McFarlan, Guillaume Merle, 
Chas. 8. Mackneit, | Edward Anthony, 


John A. Underwood, 
Wm. H. Mott, 


BENJ. C. MILLER, Secretary, 
JOS. L. LORD, Agent, 
JAMES STEWART M.D. 


(No. 2 Bond street,) Medical Examiner, at the office daily, from 2 to 8 o'clock. 
RATOS OF INSURANCE OVER SIC. 


Wm. M. Simpson, 


Lewis C. Grover, 
ROBERT L. PATTERSON, President. 














1g- | &- e- | Ge 3 
| ES ES Es ES 6. 
> Pay a ~ ay a 
eos ea i eeu o-2 = 
Age |—3 =§ | Age 3é oan 1 oo 
2-7 == Ee) a2 as 
i25 es | | 25 fs | a 
\3 E ie oe E 
20 91 95 | 45 1 90 1% 3 73 
25 1 09 1 12 50 1 96 209 4 60 
30 131 1 36 55 2 32 3 21 5 78 
35 1 36 1 53 60 435 491 7 00 
40 1 69 1 83 65 5 34 5 99 8 65 
nov 2214mos. 
(NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST COMPANY.—Persons may 


effect insurances with this Company on their own lives, or the lives of others, 
bnd for the whole duration of life,or for a limited period. The payment of premiums may 
ae either made annually, or in a gross sum. 


PREMIUMS ON ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS FOR ONE YEAR. 


Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1 Year. | Age. | 1Year. | Age. | 1 Year 
14 0 72 26 1 07 34 1 438 50 1 & 
15 077 27 112 39 1 57 51 197 
16 0 84 28 1 20) 40 1 69 52 2 6 
17 0 86 29 I 41 1 78 53 2 10 
18 0 89 30 1 3l 42 i 85 54 2 1B 

0 90 | $1 1 32 48 1 89 55 2 32 
20 09 32 133 44 1 90 56 2 a7 
21 0 92 33 1 34 45 1 91 57 2 W 
2 0 95 Jt 1 35} 46 1 92 58 s ci 
23 0 97 35 1 36 47 193 59 4 7 
24 0 99 36 1 39 48 1 94 60 4 8 
25 1 00 | S$ 148 49 1 95 

















Money will be received in deposite by the Company,and held in trust, upon which to 
terest will be allowed as follows :—U pon any sum over $100 irreceemable for 1 year, 4per 
cent; do. do. for 5 months, 3 1-2 per cent; do. do. for 2 months, 2 1-2 per cent. 

When the amount to be deposited shall exceed $1000 the rate of interest to be fixed by 
special agreement. 

TRUSTEES. 


Thomas W. Ludlow, 
Stephen Warren, 


David S. Kennedy 


Jobn Grei 
Stephen Allen, Villiag Be 


William Bara, 





John R, Townsend, Gulian C. Verplanck, Robert Ray, 
Henry Brevoort, Gardner G. Howland, Leonardo 8, Suares, 
John Johnston, Albert R. Gallatin, John J. Palmer, 


Augustus James, 
George Griffin, 
Jonathan Goodhue, 
James Hooker, 
John D. Van Buren. 
Crarces C, PaLmMer, Secretary. 
abfebitt 


Samuel Thomson, 
— yon bow me B. Astor, 
oseph Kernochan i 
Corn. W. Lawrence, sos iiapiatae 
JOHN R. TOWNSEND, President. 
RICHARD K. HOFFMAN, 
Physician to the Companyd 


John J. Astor, 










Wm. Mitchell, Esq., Mrs. A. Phillips, Mr. Clirehugh, Mr. Sheppard, Mr. G, Loder. Mr. 

interest runs through the pages, marking very strongly the character and 
tween Amos and Charles ; at the Music Stores; and at the door of the Concert-rocm on 
g French, Music or ot 

beautifully printed and illuminated, is a work that all must cherish wit 


Timm, (P. F.) Mr. Marks, (Violin,) by the kindness of Wm. Mitchell, Esq., Mr. Davis, 
times of the celebrated Richeiieu. 
the evening of performance. 
those branches of English usually taught in schools, is desirous of obtaining a situa- 
thanks and gratitude. 


for the liberal style in which these publications have been produced. 


“ Jiluminated and Illustrated Shakspeare,’ Nos. 75 and 76, are equal to 
any of the preceding numbers. Harper and Brothers deserve great praise 


h tion as governess in a private family, and begs leave to refer any person who wishes to 
engage her services in that capacity to Edward Prime, Esq., No. 42 Wall st., or to Mrs. 

Okill No. 6 Clinton Place, or to Dr. Bartlett. Albion Office, where all communications 

may be addressed. mal4 3t* 


RUFESSOR J. P. EDWARDS, A.M.—Has the honor of informing the public, that he 
is now in the Chy of New York, with the intention of giving lessons in the Frencn 
LANGUAGE, to those Ladies and Gentlemen who may wish to avail themselves of his 
services. M ‘ 
i‘. His terms for private lessons at the residence of one of its members, are as follows : 
For a course of 24 lessons in a class of ten $12 each pupil. 
“ “ 





OSEPH GILLOTT’sS STEEL PENS.—T 

fresh supplies of every description of the abov 
stock is constantly kept on hand, consisting of Pa 
Double Damascus Barrel Pen; Principality, e 
raphic (illustrated cards), Peruvian, New 
ueen’s Own, Baroolal, 


of point, admirably suited to light and ra 
of every description—all which are offered at low rates, and the attention of 
solicited by 


ach extra fine,fine 


he subscriber is constantly receiving 
e well known popular Pens. 
tent, Magnum Bonum, Damascus aud 
and medium points ; Cali- 


A large 


ork Fountain, Ladies’ Patent, Prince Albert, 


1 ictoria, and School Pens, on cards and in boxes of one gross 
each ; together with an excellent article for school use, the Collegiate Pen, and the Cro- 


ton Pen (on illustrated cards and in boxes), which possess strength, elasticity and finenes$ 


pidhands. Very cheap Pens in boxes—Holders 


urchasers 


IENRY JESSOP, Importer, 91 John, corner of Gold street. 


Wiley §- Putnam's “ Library of American Books,” No. 15—* The Wi : 
derness and the War Path,” by James Hall. This volume consists of a se- . ‘ “ eight Bi a 
ries of tules both instructing and amusing : they are well written, and convey ere ae . “ pr en 
some singular facts of Indian and savage life. rof. Edwards is 

“A Treatise on Milch Cous,” by M. Francis Guenon of Libourne, 
France. By the method set forth in this treatise, it is stated that the qua- 
lity and quantity of milk which a cow will give may be accurately deter- 



















ward F. Sanderson, Esq., New York. 


William Street, or at the Professor’s rooms, Mrs. 8. Leland’s No. 90 Leonard st. mar 23 





mined. The subject matter was translated for the Farmer's Library by 
N. P. Trist Esq., in which valuable periodical it has already appeared, 


this city, will be held at the City Hotel on Thursday the 23rd of April. 


cation to either of the undersigned Stewards, 

















. . »J.8. Ski 1 H. Brind..........++++++.-172 Pearl Street. Bs BOGS. . ccce-coscee seve 97 Crosby Street 
The introductory remarks and observations by J. 8. Skinner, lend addi- | Chas. Lowther... 402 Washington Street. | M. Mottram.........++ ee ne Pearl Street 
¢ * . . ° > 
tional value to the publication, Greely and M‘Elrath Tribune Building a 


A Descriptive Cataiogue of Agricultural Tools and Instruments ; field | IN A FEW DAYS THE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED in 






vermitted to refer to the following gentlemen :—The Hon. Addison 
Gardner, Lt. Gov. ; Rev’d Dr. Whitehouse ; Prof. Bush ; Rev'd Chas, H. Read, and Ed- 


Those Ladies and Gentlemen who are desirous of taking lessons, will please leave their 
names at the Office of the Albion, or at the Bookstore «f Messrs. Gates and Stedman 1lo 


Ss". GEORGE'S SOCIETY.—The 60th Anniversary of the St. George’s Society of 


Members and their friends wishing tickets for the dinner, will please make early appli- 


SHE OREGON QUESTION EXAMINED.—D APPLETON & Co. WILL PUBLISH |"! 


Canava dealers will at ail times find a good assortment for sale b 

jan 24 Mr. JAMES FOX, Montreal 
~ J. SYLVES'TER’S STOCK EXCHANGE AND SPECIE OFFICE, No. 4! 

¢ WALL STREET, NEW YORK.—Parties requiring funds for remittance to their 
friends in England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales, can always be supplied with Drafts pay- 
able at sight, insums of £1, £2, £3, £5, to any amount, receivable in any town in the 
United Kingdom. Also, Bills on Paris, Hamburg, Belgium, and other Continental Cities, 
invariably for sale at this Office. 

Bank OF ENGLAND NOTES, BILLs oF EXCHANGE, ForEIGN GoLD AND SILVER of al 
descriptions, purchased at the highest ma:ket rates and constantly for sale on the mos! 
favourable terms. 7 

CouLLections in all parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe are made w ith 
promptitude in the most liberal terms. : 

. Uncurrent Money, Checks, and Certificates of Deposite in every State in the Union 














. | bought and sold at the lowest rates. 


Stocks and other Securities purchased and disposed on Commission, by . 
8S. J. SYLVUSTER, 4 Wallst 





to facts nen “ = - - —ee p 
. d ) — ing. &c.: rules for t} and the Law of Nations, by Francis Twiss D. C. L. F. R. S., Professor of Polit Reon. AGI ERREOTY PE APPARATUS, &. PLUMBE NATIONAL DAGUE® 
and garden seeds, with directions for planting, sowing, Xc. ; sunctnde Mee omy in the University of Oxford and Advocate in Doctors Commons. 1 12 mo, pa- | RIAN GALLERY—251 BaoapWay.--’ » subscriber having greatly eniarge ‘ 
P oe : a ta f fruit trees with irections for er cover, 50 cts., bound in muslin 75 cts. re | department of his business, is now able to « nducements te those wishin . 
application of fertilizers ; a hoice st of fruit trees : : : : ~* The English copy just received selis for $3 50, CONTENTS, I The Oreg T . H iulters himself that the celebrity o s Instruments is too well known to ed 
“ulture - description ofthe best breeds of Domestic Animals, tilusts 1 | and HI The Discove the North West Coast of America; IV The Prete ! Dis. ynment. Voigtinender’s Tubes, also, on sa Having unpleted his 
culture ; a de cription ol he best breed : very of the North West Coast; V The Convention of the Escurial; VE The G or | ments for the importation of Plates, he will in fature receive a supply by « 
with numerous engravings Every agriculturist should have one of thes Columbia River; VI The Acquisition of Te y by Occupation; VIII Tit Dis. | His stock of Cases, Chemicals, and all other articles he tit I 
oat “ a, ‘ rhs] n the subject y; IX Title by Settlem X Derived T ; XI Negotiations betw { | plete. Those visiting the city will find it to their terest to 
catalogues Published by A. B. Allen, Esq While on the suoj¢ ve | ted Siates { Great Britain XU Limits of Louisiana; XL 7 I N. 8.—Instruction in the art gis su 
: ; } ‘ tar Washin : V etween B i ! he t ‘ : , - 
will remark that this gent has onened one of the most @xtensive i; XV Ex be ¢ “9 : 3 " XVE D ry A RS. GREEN’S AGENCY FOR DOMESTICS, 586 Broadway, Eastside, betw 
| ' f il agricul- United States and Great B XVILN itions | . White and Walker street—Annuzl Subscribers.—MRS. GREEN gratel 1" 
waren sen : or 5 s Great Brit 11-45; XVIIR v of the Ge iQ owledges the liberal patronage of he | amadaeie detuta tar die nanny Ot 
tral! ~ Ti ‘ e} é 137 | eo this v ipa al w t patrons and all interest n] 1 g domes servants, tha e Age 
ay | to the Publishers D. APPLETON & CO. 200 B . mi the Ist of November, suppl ’ ane , 
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| a mod oeharee, ve Hours- A.M. till 4. P. M.; on Sai 
j ~O0Nn. 
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